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What have we done? What are we doing now? 
Where are we headed? 


HAND CARVED 
CHRISTUS REX 


Made for the Georgia 
Episcopal Conference Center 


The Rt. Rev. Albert Rhett 
Stuart, D.D., Bishop of Georgia 
Blake Ellis, Architect 

: K 
This beautiful carving is 
indicative of my 
ability to create outstanding 
examples of church art 


Sterling Silver Communion Ware 

of Exceptional Craftsmanship 

and Design | 
1K 

Carved Woed + Wrought Iron - 


Bronze * Brass 

Chancel Crosses + Altars * 
Shrines + Chapels + Lecterns 
> Pulpits + Rails ° 
Processional Crosses * Candle- 
sticks + Altar Crosses, etc. 


mer CF Oke 40 West 57th Street, New York 22, New York 
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Your Dream of Luxurious RI TIREMENT IN FLORIDA 


SUNCOAST MANOR located on beautiful Pinellas 


that dream as you look forward to retirement years. 


The artist’s perspective of SUNCOAST MANOR shows 
the multi-story building, with 60 private rooms with bath, 
surrounded by 156 apartments and 12 individual homes, 
with private garden-patios. Here gracious living with privacy 
is assured among congenial people, in a tropical garden 
atmosphere, on the sun-bathed west coast, famous for 
outdoor living. SUNCOAST MANOR provides 228 living 
units offering maximum independence and privacy with 
freedom from responsibility. efficient services of all kinds, 
quality meals in the main dining room, recreational activities 
and limited infirmary care. 


The Manor is in the heart of the Tampa, Clearwater, Sara- 
sota playground of the Suncoast. St. Petersburg, itself, offers 
a variety of cultural and educational opportunities. The site 
is located near the new Presbyterian College site. Community 
Little Theatre, adequate shopping center, golf courses, nu- 
merous spectator sports attractions and for those who would 
“wet a line” the nearby beaches, and three marinas. 


The famous Sunshine Skyway, within view from the multi- 
storied main building, leads south to Sarasota and other 
points of interest, universally known to tourists. Tampa and 
St. Petersburg-Clearwater International Airports are easily 
accessible to those who would travel or entertain visitors 
from a distance. 


FULL FACTS WITHOUT OBLIGATION in our complete 
brochure! This 8-page booklet, in color, answers your ques- 
tions about SUNCOAST MANOR. What it is, what it will 
cost you, and how you may move in. Details about food and 
medical care are clearly set forth, as well as other features 


SUNCOAST MANOR has to offer. 
SUNCOAST MANOR 
Chester K. Guth, Chairman of the Board 
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SUNCOAST MANOR SUMMARY FACTS 
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Applications are being received daily; choice 
of units will be given priority in order re- 
ceived. 

Each of the 228 private living units has bath, 
closets, cupboards, furniture, wall-to-wall car- 
peting, drapes, emergency call system, room 
thermostats for individual control of heating 
and air conditioning. 

A 40-bed infirmary with nursing care, under 
supervision of physicians is located on the 
second floor of the main building. Auditorium 
provides space and facilities for large group 
activities, lectures, style shows, movies, musi- 
cal programs, plays and parties. 

The Chapel is open at all times for private 
meditation and worship. The Manor is not 
limited to Episcopalians. 

St. Petersburg Episcopal Community, Inc., a 
non-profit corporation, under the laws of the 
State of Florida is the sponsor of SUN- 
COAST MANOR. This corporation was 
formed and is managed by the parishes of 
Greater St. Petersburg. 
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Couples and individuals interested please send inquiries to: 


SUNCOAST MANOR 
Offices in St. Peter’s Episcopal Church 
Box #1555, St. Petersburg 4, Fla. 


A descriptive brochure and complete information will be 
forwarded, FREE, and without obligation 
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To the one American in four who does not drink, we are 
pleased and proud to offer the Gold Star Total Abstain- 
ers’ Hospitalization Policy, which will pay you $100 a week 
from your first day in the hospital, and will continue pay- 
ing as long as you are there, even for life! 

If you do not drink and are carrying ordinary hospi- 
talization insurance, you are of course helping to pay for 
the accidents and hospital bills of those who do drink. 
Alcoholism is now our nation’s +3 health problem, rank- 
ing immediately behind heart disease and cancer! Those 
who drink have reduced resistance to infection and are 
naturally sick more often and sick longer than those who 
do not drink. Why should you help pay for their hospi- 
talization? 

Now, for the first time, you can get the newest and 
most modern type of hospitalization coverage at an un- 
believably low rate because the Gold Star Policy is of- 
fered only to non-drinkers. With this policy, you receive 
$100 a week from the first day and as long as you remain 
in the hospital! This money is paid you in cash to be used 
for rent, food, hospital or doctor bills—anything you wish. 
Your policy cannot be cancelled by the company no mat- 


Outstanding Leaders say— 


Dr. Ratpu W. Sockman, Minister, Christ 
Church, New York City; noted Methodist 
Leader; author: “I recently heard about 
the Gold Star Plan and think it is some- 
thing that has been needed for a long 
time. It only seems fair and just that some 
such plan should be put into operation so 
that those’ who do not drink should not 
be penalized for those who do.” 


Dr. Dantet A. Poxtrnc, noted minister 
and Editor of The Christian Herald: “The 
advantages of a hospital plan which is 
available to non-drinkers only are obvi- 
ous. The lower rate is made possible 
because you are not paying the bills for 
the illnesses and accidents of those who 
use alcohol.” 


Dr. Carapvine Hooton, Executive Secre- 
tary, General Board of Temperance, The 
Methodist Church: “The non-drinker, 
being a better insurance risk, should be 
entitled to a better insurance rate on his 
policy. I want to congratulate you on 
bringing this low-cost insurance to total 
abstainers.” 


PAYS $100 WEEKLY from FIRST DA 
NO WAITING PERIODS 


ter how long you remain in the hospital or how often you 
are sick. And the present low rate on your policy can 
never be raised simply because you get old, or have toa 
many claims, but only in the event of a general rate ad- 
justment up or down for all policyholders! 

One out of every seven people will spend some time im 
the hospital this year. Every day over 43,000 people enter 
the hospital—32,000 of these for the first time! No one 
knows whose turn will be next, whether yours or mine. But 
we do know that a fall on the stairs in your home, or or 
the sidewalk, or some sudden illness, or operation could 
put you in the hospital for weeks or months, and coulc 
cost thousands of dollars. 

How would you pay for a long seige in the hospital with 
costly doctor bills, and expensive drugs and medicines: 
Many folks lose their car, savings, even their home, anc 
are sunk hopelessly in debt for the rest of their lives. We 
surely hope this won't happen to you, but please don’) 
gamble! Remember, once the doctor tells you it is you» 
turn to enter the hospital, it’s too late to buy coverage 
at any price. 


THE GOLD STAR PLAN MAKES IT EASY | 


With a Gold Star Total Abstainers’ Hospitalization Policy, you woul» 
receive $100 per week in cash as long as you remain in the hospita 
Even if you are already covered by another policy, the Gold Star Plaj 
will supplement that coverage, and pay in addition to your presen 
policy. 

This wonderful, generous protection costs only $4 a month for eac) 
adult, age 19 through 64, or $40 for twelve full months. For each chill 
under 19, the rate is just $3 for a month's protection. And for eac’ 
adult of age 65 through 100, the premium is only $6 a month. 


Re Cee a ee Pr nF 
; : ; Ne 
a 
Mo: guia Guarantes. : “S 
ai: 
We'll mail your policy to your*home. No salesman will - (oat 
e call. In the privacy of your own home, read the policy over. 7) 
ee Examine it carefully. Have it. checked by your lawyer, your Ta 
igs 4] doctor, your Christian friends or some trusted advisor. — ‘eae 
© Make sure it provides exactly what we ‘ve told you it does. 9%) 


SARE 


Then, if for any reason whatsoever you are not fully satisy 
fied, just mail your policy back within ten days, and we'll - 
cheerfully refund your ‘entire premium by return mail, — 
with no questions asked. So, you see, you have everyting. 

to gain and nothing to lose! : eS 


THE WORLD MUTUAL HEALTH AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


World Mutual has been operating since 1920, and has an uniny 
peachable record of honesty, service, and integrity. By special arrange 
ments with DeMoss Associates, World Mutual has underwritten thn 
Gold Star Total Abstainers’ Hospitalization Policy. 

This plan offered exclusively by 


DE MOSS ASSOCIATES 
VALLEY FORGE, PENNA. 


“Special Hospital-Medical Plans for Special People” 


¥ 


Natit tage en 


THE EPISCOPAL 


for Non-Drinkers Only!! 


> AGE LIMIT! 


For Proof of Service and 
Reliability, Read These Letters: 


iss Mildred L. Faulkner, Barrington, IIlinois—’’Thank you so 
luch for the prompt settlement of the claim we filed. You are 
ot only prompt in settlement but very considerate also. | would 
ighly recommend your insurance to my friends. Thank you again.” 
‘s. Dennis McCloud, Yuma, Arizona—’’We are thankful that we 
'd have this insurance policy. With no other income while my 
Msband was in the hospital, this check certainly helped out.’ 
irs. Frances E. Swartwout, Wimbledon, North Dakota—’’Thank 
bu very much for the check you sent so promptly in response to 
y claim. God bless you for your interest in us older people.” 
irs. Mandeville Cherry, Dothan, Alabama—"'| received the check 
BD sc rsikisscnd hues for which | thank you. Am pleased with your 
irvice—your policy for the senior citizens is very reasonable.’ 
s. Esther G. Powers, Norwalk, Ohio—’’Thank you ever so much 
ir your draft in the amount of $ __.......... received so promptly 

payment of my claim for benefit . . . | have found that | 
Mn insured in a very reliable company, proved by your prompt 
)pd considerate handling of my claim.” 
‘Irs. Grace Giloy, Neillsville, Wisconsin—‘'| received the cash set- 
d ment for my claim, and want to thank you sincerely for same. 
-lery cent was paid according to policy. | had only made one 

ment on policy before | was stricken, and you paid up im- 
yjediately with no questions asked—I heartily recommend this 
ilicy to anyone.” 
| 


HECK THESE REMARKABLE FEATURES: 


Guaranteed renewable. © Immediate coverage! Full 
(Only YOU can cancel) benefits go into effect 
noon of the day your 


f . . 
Good in any hospital any- olieniaeaacted: 


where in the world! 


| Pays in addition to any * No limit on number of 
other hospital insurance times you can collect. 


ou may carry. 
ff J : Mie 4 © Pays from the very first 
|All benefits paid directly day in hospital. 
cf} to you in cash! a 
No health examination No policy fees or enroll- 


i i 
necessary. ment fees! 


7 e 
No automatic age ter- Ten-day money-back 
/mination. guarantee! 


nly conditions not covered: 


ver: Pregnancy, childbirth or miscarriage; any act of 

1; pre-existing conditions; or hospitalization caused by 
| e use of alcoholic beverages or narcotics. Everything else 
\} covered! 


fe ns sacs saa ERE SENT TR 


thers are the only conditions this policy does not 


HERE’S ALL You bo: » 


@ Fill out application at right. 
(2) Enclose in an envelope with 
your first payment. 
4 Mail to DeMoss Associates, 
Valley Forge, Pa. 


YOU WILL RECEIVE YOUR GOLD STAR POLICY 
PROMPTLY BY MAIL. NO SALESMAN WILL CALL. 


| 
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for LIFE to readers of THE EPISCOPALIAN 


NO SALESMEN! 


ADDITIONAL BENEFITS 


Pays $2,000 cash for accidental death. 

Pays $2,008 cash for loss of one hand, one foot, sight of one eye. 

Pays $6,000 cash for loss of both eyes, or both hands, or both 
feet. 

Pays double the above amounts (up to $12,000) for specified 
travel accidents! 


RUSH COUPON NOW! 


TO ASSURE YOUR PROTECTION 


ce 


APPLICATION TO 


World Mutual Health & Accident Ins. Co. of Penna. 


Lhe eT ey Ts St a a ee 


Street or RD # 


City Stote. 


Date of Birth: Month Day. Year. 


My occupation is 


My beneficiary is 


l also hereby apply for coverage for the members of my family listed below: 


Hove you or any member above listed been disabled by either accident or illness or have you or 
they had medicaf advice of treatment or have you or they been advised to have a surgical operation 
in the last five years? Yes C] No (_} 


If so, give details stating couse, date, nome and address of attending physicion and whether fully 


recovered 


| hereby certify that neither | nor any member above listed uses alcoholic beverages and | hereby apply 
to the World Mutual Health and Accident Ins. Co. of Penna. for o policy based on the understanding 
that the policy applied for does not cover conditions originating prior to the date of insurance, and that 
the policy is issued solely and entirely in reliance upon the written answers to the foregoing questions. 


slesesiale e\slajs ss ole Signed: xX okie 
ss IF YOU PAY 
e MONTHLY 
=| Each adult age 
“4 19-64 pays 
“1 Each adult age 
65-100 pays 


Dote:... 
GEN. APP 


= | am enclosing the 
emount circled on the left 
for your Gold Star $100. 
per week policy. 


a ! am enclosing twice 
the designated premium 
for double benefits ($200. 
per week) 


fe] | am enclosing one- 
half the designoted pre- 
mium for half benefits 
($50. per week) 


MAIL THIS VALLEY FORGE 


wieisa'sts0) DE MOSS ASSOCIATES penna | 


PREMIUM TO 
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FOR 
YOUR 
INFORMATION 


e@ THE COVER depicts the official shield 
of our Church superimposed on a sec- 
tion of the United States just west of 
the nation’s new population center, 
Ferrin, fil. The Episcopal population 
center is slightly to the south and east 
of this little town, where all of the fifty 
inhabitants happen to be Lutherans. 

The shield symbolizes our heritage. 
It is similar to the shield of our mother 
body, the Church of England. The St. 
Andrew's Cross in which the nine small 
crosses afe afranged represents the 
patron saint of the Church of Scotland. 
This reminds us that the first American 
bishop, Samuel Seabury, received his 
episcopal orders from that Church in 
1784. 

The nine crosses are symbolic of the 
nine dioceses which were represented 


x 
x 
x 
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ll 4 new volumes 
LAYMAN’S BIBLE COMMENTARY 


New doors to understanding the Bible open 


in the General Convention of 1789, 
where the organization of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the U.S.A. was 
completed. The original nine dioceses 
have multiplied; they now number one 
hundred and three dioceses and mis- 
sionary districts. In most of these the 
shield is often seen on familiar highway 
signs proclaiming that “The Episcopal 
Church Welcomes You.” 


elHE Church Magazine Advisory 
Board and the editors are pleased to 
announce that THE EPISCOPALIAN is 
now going regularly into the homes of 
more than 70,000 Episcopal families. 
This represents a doubling of circula- 
tion in the first seven months of publi- 
cation. Counting bulk sales, the total 
paid circulation for the first six months 


of THE EPISCOPALIAN was more than 
436,000. Everyone connected with the 
magazine is grateful for the interest 
and appreciation with which the maga- 
zine has been received, and for the 
many helpful letters from all parts of 
the country. We will do our very best 
to continue to serve you in the months 
to come. 


® The editors want to thank the many 
people who made possible the produc- 
tion of the October issue. As far as we 
know it is the largest single magazine 
ever published in the history of the 
Church. We are especially grateful to 


Roberta Evans 


Alan B. Lovekin 


continued on page 76 


for you with the LAYMAN’S BIBLE COM- 
MENTARY. Now 9 volumes in the 25-volume 
series are ready for your use. 

All are written by outstanding interpreters 
of the Bible who know how to express eternal 
truths in today’s language. The LBC has no 
Greek, Hebrew, or technical terms—it is all 
helpful explanation of the text. Every volume 
is excellent for personal or group study. 

New volumes: 9—Psalms; /2—Jeremiah, 
Lamentations; 20—Acts of the Apostles; 25— 
1, 2, 3 John, Jude, Revelation. 

$2.00 each; 4 or more, $1.75; 
Boxed set of 4, $7.00; Boxed set, first 5, $8.75 


fo your bookseller 
4 Y SOHN KNOX PRESS 


more than 90,000... 


Acclaimed as a major contribution to 
Bible study, the first five volumes of the 
LBC were reprinted within eight months 
after publication. More than 90,000 copies 
have been sold. They have proved their 
worth as a clear, stimulating treatment of 
the Bible’s message for layman and minister 
alike. 

First 5 volumes: /—Introduction to the 
Bible; 2—Genesis; /4—Hosea through 
Jonah; /8—Luke; 22—Galatians through 
Colossians. 


6 THE EPiSCOPALIA® 


Within the next few days the citizens of the United States will have 
the opportunity to vote in a national election. 

This election has been hailed as the most important single one in U.S. 
history. With the world the way it is now, every single national election 
from now on is going to be the most important in U.S. history. 

Today we are engaged in probably the most searching self-appraisal 
in our country’s history. Eagerly, determinedly, in some cases even fever- 
ishly, we are assessing our national past and present, and looking for 
solutions to the future. 

During this period of massive self-appraisal, it might be well for some 
of us to look at our role as members of another body—the Church of 
Jesus Christ. In this fellowship each succeeding month, each day, each 
minute, should be the most important in history because the Church is 
supposed to transcend all national and worldly concerns. 

We have divided our look at the Church into three sections: What 
Have We Done?; What Are We Doing Now?; and Where Are We 
Heading? These headings, we hope, may serve to guide you; they are 
not mutually exclusive. In preparing this issue, we learned quickly that 
the Church cannot be compartmentalized. It transcends time as well as 
nations and planets. 

Even though this is the largest single magazine ever published in 
Episcopal Church history, it mentions just some of the Church’s major 
concerns. Others will be covered in issues to come. Many will never be 
reported, for they are works of the Holy Spirit known not to mortal men. 

We all do profess that our faith in Christ Jesus is the most important 
single fact in our lives. But do we really mean it? 

The following pages, we hope, will help to illuminate your thoughts 
on this question. 

THE EDITORS 


Ocroser, 1960 
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WHAT HAVE WE DONE? 


Tie tPORCHOn facie Issue THE EDITORS 


| Owe Must Weigh the Lessons of History 
by William P. Remington 


| 2 The Episcopal Church: Facts and Figures, 1958-1959 
A fifty-state summary 


/WHAT ARE WE DOING NOW? 


2OWe Are Bringing the Church Back into the Home 
by Shelby M. Howatt 


2.3 What Price an Hour of Sleep? by Martha Moserip 


C 0 NTENTS 24 The Fast-Moving Fifties —A diocesan report 


27 Missionary Without Portfolio photographed by Doris Ni: 


WHERE ARE WE HEADED? 


4AThe Great Arousal: Will It Last? by Louis W. Cassels 


47 Where Are We Heading Here at Home ?—A report with MAP 
by Joseph G. Moore / 


>) i “Why, | Had No Idea...” —A candid look at missions 
by David W. Thornberry 


57 We Are Neglecting the Preparation of Our Clergy 
by John B. Coburn 


6 | | Am My Brother’s Keeper —the rediscovery of an old 
role by Roberta Evans 
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Columns and Comment: 
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Episcopalians: a Family Portrait by Mary S. Wright 


Our Church in the U.S.A.: Some Vital Statistics 
An illustrated MAP 


Our Church Away from Home: a special mission 
summary by Allen B. Lovekin 


What Really Happened to the Rev. J. Walter Tarp? 
by Chandler W. Sterling 


Who's Got a Nickel for the Jukebox? by Chad Walsh 


San Quentin Is Their Beat by Elizabeth Bussing 


The Anglican Communion Throughout the World 
A two-page world MAP 


The Problem-Packed Sixties 


A diocesan report 


We Must Continue to Restudy Our Ways of Worship 
by Massey H. Shepherd, Jr. 


We Must Recognize Our Unity as well as Our Divisions 
by Arthur Lichtenberger 
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ONTEMPORARY thought is so preoccupied with things 
* that little 


heed has been given to the lessons of the past. 


happening, and wondering “What next?, 


We cannot escape history, however. God is always 
entering human events, making His way known upon 
earth, His saving health to all peoples. Perhaps that is 
what was happening when the New World was dis- 
covered and men were set free to worship God in ac- 
cordance with the dictates of conscience. 

Certainly God did not give us this good land to exploit 
and enjoy; but rather to strengthen and settle a country 
in which liberty, brotherhood and pure religion could 
flourish and abound. We are far from finishing the task 
God has set us, but perhaps we can identify some suc- 
cessive steps whereby the Holy Spirit was leading the 
Episcopal Church to take our part in His purpose for 
America and the world. 

For the early settlers the dream of “One World” was 


quite shadowy; liberty of conscience often had create 
divisions and narrow prejudices. Yet the Voice cou! 
not be stilled. The thought of an expanding Church wi 
in the mind of Hugh L. Burleson when, in 1911, he gay 
to the Episcopal Church its first textbook on continent: 
domestic missions. He bravely entitled it ““The Conque 
of the Continent.” 

If one needs to be convinced of the indestructibilit 
of our Church and the value of the episcopacy, or 
should study how our heritage from the Church of En; 
land came and was nearly lost. The early planting 3 
Colonial times was so feeble that, when John Marsha 
was asked for a gift to the Theological Seminary | 
Virginia, he loyally responded, but doubted whether tf 
should encourage any young man to enter the minist1 
of the Episcopal Church, which in his judgment we 
destined to die out within a generation. 

From 1607, when Chaplain Hunt celebrated the fir 


. 
' 


The Episcopal Church's senior bishop 


comments on some of our accomplishments 


after 350 years in North America 


We Must 
Weigh 


the Lessons 


ISTORY 


by WILLIAM P. REMINGTON 


Tue Episcor (AN 


Communion on Jamestown Island, until 1784, when 
Samuel Seabury was consecrated our first bishop and 
was joined in 1787 by William White and Samuel Pro- 
vost, the young Church had to struggle along without 
benefit of clergy ordained on the soil of the new con- 
tinent. The difficulties of ministering to the needs of the 
Church in the Colonies and organizing episcopal govern- 
ment were great indeed. 

“The outlook was discouraging indeed,” wrote Bishop 
Burleson. “Two bishops, twenty clergymen and sixteen 
laymen constituted the General Convention in 1789— 
but admirable indeed was the work done by this handful 
of men. They ratified the Prayer Book, adopted a con- 
stitution, and set the Church before the people of the 
land with reiterated claims to the possession of ancient 
faith and apostolic order.” This independent action was 
to strengthen our claim later on to take the lead in call- 
ing conferences on Faith and Order and suggesting bases 
for Christian unity. 

The next great step in our Church history took place 
at the Convention of 1835 when wise leaders declared, 
“The Church is a great Missionary Association, divinely 
constituted, for the special work of sending into all the 
world the ministers and missionaries of the Word.” 
Henceforth the advance guard of mission-extension must 
de the bishops elected by the House of Bishops and 
confirmed by action of General Convention. 

This was new policy. In the Church of England, 
dishops were appointed by the Crown, and _ societies 
were formed to sustain missionary work and send forth 
Nissionaries. From this time onward, the Episcopal 
Church was ready to move with the covered wagons 
vestward to follow the settlers and convert the Indians. 
They took with them not only the Bible but the Prayer 
300k, a hymnal with hymns ancient and modern, plus 
ipostolic order. 

It is not possible here to name all the pioneer bishops 
ind clergy who led the line of march. Jackson Kemper 
vas Our first missionary bishop. He sought the pilgrim 
thildren in the land of the lakes and rivers. There fol- 
owed Henry Whipple and William Hobart Hare in the 
wairies among white settlers and Indians, Gear and 
3reck in Minnesota and Wisconsin, Tuttle in the moun- 
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SECTION I 


tains, Kip and Scott in California and Oregon, Morris 
and Rowe at the meeting-place of East and West on the 
shores of the Pacific, Philander Chase and James Harvey 
Otey in the South and Midwest. How can we name them 
all? Their work lives after them and upon their founda- 
tions we still build. 

It has been my privilege to follow the trails which 
Bishop Hare blazed in South Dakota and to visit ten 
reservations, where I learned to respect and love the 
Dakotas. From Tipi Sapa (the Rev. Philip Deloria) I 
learned missionary policy, inherent in the speech of St. 
Paul to the men of Athens on Mars Hill. “I beheld an 
Altar raised to the Unknown God. Him, whom you 
ignorantly worship, declare I unto you.” 

After I had celebrated Holy Communion, I found the 
Indians seated in a circle on the mud floor, smoking and 
passing their pipe from one to the other. I realized a 
ceremony was going on and asked Tipi Sapa to explain 
it. “Bishop,” he said, “my people have always known 
Wakantonka (Great Spirit). They make medicine to 
him, the smoke goes to north and south, east and west. 
Wakantonka everywhere. They see his footsteps on the 
prairies, in the hills and in the heavens. They only see 
his feet. Their women make bright beaded moccasins to 
go on the feet of God. But they only see his feet. Bishop 
Hare and others come out to my people to help them 
look up into the face of God.” What might have hap- 
pened if we had always gone with that interpretation 
to the people of Asia and Africa? 

The final lesson I learned in my experience of twenty- 
five years in the domestic mission field is this: Preach 
Christ boldly and teach what is essential to normal 
natural and happy Christian living. Care for people and 
look after them in their greatest need. Be mindful of 
the scattered folk in out-of-the-way places. Cathedrals 
and large parishes will grow best where fed by little 
streams. 

Times have changed. The “space age” is here. But 
essentially the same human problem remains; the unruly 
wills of men must submit to the Will of God. Let us 
remember the lessons of the past. Not a continent but 
a new world must be conquered for Christ. Pioneers 
still are needed. Pass it on. 4 
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The Episcopal Church 
FACTS AND FIGURES, 1958 AND 1959 


for the 50 states and the District of Columbia 


VITAL STATISTICS: 


TOTAL NUMBER OF CLERGY 

CLERGY IN PARISH WORK 

TOTAL PARISHES AND ORGANIZED MISSIONS 
TOTAL UNORGANIZED MISSIONS 

LAY READERS 

NUMBER OF BAPTIZED MEMBERS 

NUMBER OF COMMUNICANTS 

TOTAL BAPTISMS 

ADULT BAPTISMS 

CONFIRMATIONS 

RECEIVED 

CHURCH SCHOOL: SUNDAY AND RELEASED-TIME 
OFFICERS AND TEACHERS 

PUPILS 

PARISH DAY SCHOOLS 


RECEIPTS: 

FOR PARISH SUPPORT 

FOR SPECIAL PARISH PURPOSES 
FOR WORK OUTSIDE PARISH 


CHURCH PROPERTY—Estimated Value: 


PARISH AND MISSION 
DIOCESAN 


ENDOWMENTS—Present Market Value: 


FOR DIOCESAN PURPOSES 
FOR PARISH PURPOSES 


TOTAL 


SOURCE: NATIONAL COUNCIL 


~~ eae 6,56. 
[a 103,13 
829,624 841,85 

31 


| $113415370 


1575s 16,320,49 
(Gia 8,929,76 
S.9566048% 
| 57,003992 * 
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Who are we? 
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Do we differ from other Americans? 


Here is a fascinating report on ourselves, our families and our parishes 


HE EPISCOPALIAN—as a per- 
son, as a member of a family, as a 
member of a parish—has certain 
qualities that distinguish him from the 
rest of the population of the United 
States, and from the members of other 
American faiths. What are these dis- 
tinctive qualities? 


The Individual Episcopalian 


... In education, more than in any 
other way, Episcopalians depart from 
the national norm. At least one of 
every five Episcopalians is a college 
graduate, more than three times as 
many as in the general population. 
But the typical Episcopalian has no 
more than a high-school education; 
and in the typical Episcopal parish, 
less than a quarter of the parishioners 
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twenty-five years of age or older will 
have graduated from college. 
Occupationally, Episcopalians 
tend toward the proprietary and man- 
agerial fields. Among farmers, the 
Church has a substantially lower rep- 
resentation than do the Protestant 
churches generally. The Church has 
a relatively high percentage of mem- 
bers in the white-collar occupations. 
In blue-collar occupations, it ranks 
higher in workers classed as crafts- 
men (that is, skilled manual workers), 


lower in the semi-skilled and un- 
skilled trades. (For a_ profile of 
Episcopalians who are gainfully 


employed, see page 15.) 

. . . Income among Episcopalians is 
higher than the national average, as 
would be indicated by their greater 
degree of education, and their con- 


centration in professions and skilled 
occupations. Most Episcopalians, like 
most Americans, will be found in the 
middle-income bracket. But Episco- 
palians differ from the population as 
a whole in having fewer representa- 
tives in the low-income group, and a 
larger percentage with high incomes. 
Dwellings. In the _ typical 
Episcopal parish, eight out of ten 
parishioners live in single-family 
dwellings. 
.. . Home Ownership. In the typical 
Episcopal parish, three out of four 
parishioners own their own homes— 
in spite of the fact that the Church 
tends to be concentrated in metropoli- 
tan areas, where renting is more com- 
mon than home ownership. 


continued on page 15 
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OUR CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES: Some Facts and Figures 
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z= ie )=THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. General Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Bexley Hall, Gambier, Ohio the United States, New York, N. Y. 

Church Divinity School of the Pacific, Berkeley, Calif. Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wisconsin 

Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Philadelphia Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary in Virginia, Alexandria, Va. 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. School of Theology of the University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 
Episcopal Theological Seminary of the Southwest, Austin, Texas Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, Evanston, Ill. 
ee §=§8SPECIAL SCHOOLS FOR TRAINING MEN FOR THE MINISTRY 
Diof@Str wenools of Theology, Detroit, Mich. School of Theology of the Diocese of Long Island, Garden City. 
Episcopal Theological Seminary in Kentucky, Lexington. Extension Division of The Church Divinity School of the Pacifie in 


the Diocese of Los Angeles. 


xz ee )=6CHURCH COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Bard Conege, Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. St. Paul's College, Lawrenceville, Va. 
Hobart and William Smith Colleges, Geneva, N. Y. Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio* University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn." 


St, Augustine’s College, Raleigh, N. C. 


Shimer College, Mount Carroll, Ill. *Indicates colleges with which seminaries are connected. 


PROVINCES OF THE CHURCH Province 1—New England—seven dioceses. Province 2—New York and New Jersey—eight 
dioceses. Province 3—Washington—thirteen dioceses. Province 4—Sewanee—fifteen dioceses. Province 5—Mid-West—thirteen dioceses. 
Province 6—Northwest—five dioceses and three missionary districts. Province 7—Southwest—ten dioceses and one missionary district. 
Province 8—Pacific—six dioceses and six missionary districts. Missionary Districts in the United States are indicated by shaded areas. 
The Missionary Districts of Alaska and Honolulu, and districts outside the U.S., are omitted. 
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... Religious background. A substan- 
tial proportion of the Church’s mem- 
bers have come to the Church during 
their adult years. By a recent estimate, 
about one in every five Episcopalians 
has in the past belonged to another 
ehurch. Most of these people have 
had a background in Methodism, 
Roman Catholicism, or Presbyterian- 
ism. 

An estimate of the Church’s out- 
reach to the unchurched adult is diffi- 
cult to make; however, it may be 
noted that, of baptisms during 1959, 
about one in every six was an adult 
baptism. 

Considering confirmations (both 
adult and pre-adult), it appears that 
at least two out of five confirmands 
in the Church currently are drawn 
from non-Episcopal families. 


The Episcopal Family 


. . . Family size. On an average, the 
Episcopal family, like most American 
families, will be found to consist of 
between three and four members. But 
the Episcopal family is likely to be 
slightly smaller than the national 
average. 


OUT OF 100 TYPICAL 
EPISCOPAL PARISHES 


9 would have 50%-100% college graduates 
HHH] 
AN 


23 would have 20%-30% college graduates 


19 would have fess than 10° college graduates 


ee 
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OCCUPATIONS OF 
PARISHIONERS GAINFULLY EMPLOYED 


per cent of 
employed 
parishioners 


PROFESSIONAL AND MANAGERIAL 


| 


Number of children. Among 
Episcopal families reporting children 
living at home, the typical number of 
children is two. Families with a 
greater number of children are much 
less frequent than families with only 
one child. 

. . . Number of Church families. At 
the present time, roughly 900,000 
family units are associated in some 
way with the Episcopal Church. 
(These are family units consisting of 
husband, wife, and children, if any, 
sharing the same home.) In addition 
to these persons in families, there are 
associated with the Church about 


SERVICE WORKERS, CRAFTSMEN, OPERATIVES, OTHERS 


CLERICAL 


400,000 persons not counted as 


members of families. 


The Episcopal Parish 


... Number of parishes. At the latest 
count, there were 7,120 Episcopal 
parishes and organized missions in 
the United States, and 512 unorgan- 
ized missions. 
... Size of parish. The national aver- 
age of baptized persons per parish 
is 419; the average number of com- 
municants is 267. However, in the 
typical parish situation, most Episco- 
palians are located in parishes with 
continued on next page 
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occupational profile of parishioners 
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continued 


fewer than 200 communicants, and 
roughly 85 per cent of all parishes 
have fewer than 500 communicants. 

. Number of clergy. Comparing the 
total of parish clergy in the Church 
with the total number of parishes, it 
becomes evident that about one out 
of five parishes and missions does not 
have a full-time priest. The clergy 
shortage is, however, compensated to 
some degree by the presence of lay 
readers, of whom there are at present, 
on an average, nearly two to each 
parish or mission. 

. Parish schools. During 1959, 92 
per cent of the parishes and missions 


were reported as having Sunday 


schools or released-time schools. Only 


ceses and missionary districts, 
cember 31, 
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ship and Promotion, United Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.). 
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4 per cent maintained parish da 
schools. 

. Congregation profile. About 5 
per cent of the average congregatio 
is female, and 45 per cent male. 
age, the greatest concentration 
among the under-twenty and over 
thirty-five age groups. The smalle: 
age representation in the usual Epi; 
copal parish is your 
adults. Occupationally, the large 
single group is children in the stude 
and pre-student categories; the se 
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El Salvador 
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* Southern Brazil 
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Brasilia 

3,288,050 

63,101,627 

Cruzeiro (U.S. $.0056) 
Republic 

Agriculture: coffee and cattle 


Capital 
Area 
Population 
Monetary Unit 
Government 
Economic Life 


Capital 

Area 
Population 
Monetary Unit 
Government 


Economic Lite 


industries 


Language 
Major Religion 


ishop: The Rt. Rev. 
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leo Habona 

44.206 square miles 
6,466,000 

Peso (U.S, $1.00) 

Low based upon Constitution of 1940, 
with modifications.’ 
Mainly agriculture 

Suger and sugar products 
(80% of exports), 

cigars and cigarettes. 
Spanish 

Roman Catholic 


lecame a Missionery District in 1901. Evangelistic person- 
Mel: 3 U.S. clergy; 20 Cuban clergy, 38 Cuban layreaders 
Ommunicant strength: 9,534. Baptized persons: 69,98) 
rishes and missions: 59. Other working centers: 14 


A. Hugo Blankenship 


Industries Mining, manufacturing 
Language Portuguese 
Major Religions Roman Catholic, Spiritualist, Protestant. 

ecame a Missionary District in 1907; d 1 into e Missionary 
Paso. = > Cc ~ r o ; ;c ~ NN 
Districts in 1949. Evangelistic personne 1 US. cler 62 Brazilian 
cleraoy 3 Brazilian women workers, and 44 Brazilian eaders Com- 
municant strength: 11,011. Baptized persons: 37,697. Total parishes 
and missions: 164, Other working centers: 45. Bishops: Southern 
Brazil—The Rt. Rev gmont M. Krischke; Southwestern Brozil—The 
Db Db : ‘ ~ n 5 > a 
Rt, Rev. Plinio L. Simoes; Central Brazil—The Rt. Rev. Edmund K. 
Sherrill 


CUBA 


Capital 

Area 
Population 
Monetary Unit 
Government 
Economic Life 


Industries 


Languages 
Major Religion 


First bishop consecrated in 1904. Evangelis- 
4 U.S. clergy; 28 Mexican 
clergy, 4 Mexican layreaders. Communicant 
Baptized persons: 
53. Other 


tic personnel: 


strength: 2,741. 
Parishes and _ missions: 


ing centers: 
G. Saucedo. 
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Mexico City 


760,373 square miles 
,00' 


32> 348,000 
Peso (U.S. $.0802) 
Federal republic 


Agriculture; stock-raising. 
Produces 50% of world’s sisal 
Cotton cloth and thread, 


beer, sugar 
Spanish, Indian 
Roman Catholic 


9. Bishop: The Rt. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Capital : Ciudad Trujillo 


Area : hit BA ene miles 
Population : 2,843, 
Monetary Unit : Bamialesh peso (U.S. $1.00) 
Government : Republic 
Economic Life : Mainly agriculture 
Industries : Sugar, molasses, rum 
Languages : Spanish, English 
Major Religion : Roman Catholic 


Became part of the District of Puerto Rico in 1913; re 
ceived its own bishop in 1960. Evangelistic personne 
4 US. clergy, 2 U.S. layreaders; 2 Dominican clergy, 
Dominican layreaders. Communicant strength: 1,424 


Baptized persons: 


2,447. Parishes and missions: 1¢ 


Other working centers: 9. Bishop: The Rt. Rev. Pat 


A. Kellogg. 


Capital 

Area 
Population 
Monetary Unit 
Government 
Economic Life 


Industry 
Languages 
Major Religion 


Port-au-Prince 

10,714 square miles 

3,424,000 

Gourde (U.S. $.20) 

Constitutional republic 

Mainly agriculture (Coffee comprises 62% of 
total exports) 

Tourism 

Creole, French, English 

Roman Catholic 


Became a Missionary District in 1913. Evangelistic pe 
sonnel: 4 U.S. clergy; 31 National clergy, 149 Nationc 
layreaders. Communicant strength: 11,529. Baptize 
persons: 31,870. Parishes and missions: 173. Othe 


working centers: 


74 (65 schools). Bishop: The Rt. Re 


C. Alfred Voegeli. 


Capital 

Area 
Population 
Monetary Unit 
Government 
Economic Life 


Languages 
Major Religions 


Monrovia 

43,000 square miles 

2,750,000 

U.S. dollar (with some Liberian small coinage) 
Constitutional republic 

Mainly agriculture (rubber is 66% of total 
exports); iron mining (20% of exports) 
English; local dialects 

Protestant, Muslim, Roman Catholic, animist. 


PANAMA CANAL ZONE 
Set We 


American Canal Zone 


Became a Missionary District in 1850. Evangelistic per 
sonnel: 10 U.S. clergy; 15 Liberian clergy, 83 Liberia 
layreaders. Communicant strength: 5,989. Baptized per 
sons: 8,719. Parishes and missions: 105. Other working 
centers: 45, including Cuttington College and Seminary 
Bishop: The Rt. Rev. Bravid W. Harris. 


MEXICO 
Total Area : 4 49 square miles 
Total Population : 14, 569, 822 
Monetary Units : 
Colombia : Peso (U.S. $.1450) 
Panama : Balboa (U.S. $1.00) 
Governments : 2 Republics, 1 U.S. Government area 
Economic Life : Agriculture, stock-raising, Panama Canal 
Industries :; Foods, textiles, beverages (Colombia) 
Language : Spanish 
Major Religion : Roman Catholic 


Became a Missionary District in 1919. Evangelistic pes 
sonnel: 13 U.S. clergy, 51 U.S. layreaders; 8 Natione 
clergy, 32 National layreaders. Communicant strength 
5,836. Baptized persons: 12,609. Parishes and mission: 

45. Other working centers: 6. In 1960, four outstation 
involving about 150 communicants were opened is 
Ecuador. Bishop: The Rt. Rev. R. Heber Gooden. | 
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Capital Quezon City 
Area : 115,758 square miles 
iM Se dat : “Sica y ) 
onetary Unit Peso (U.S. $.44 
Government Republic PHILIPPINES 
Economic Life Agriculture 
Industries Food and forest products, embroidery 
Languages Tagalog, English, Visayan 


Major Religions Roman Catholic, Independent, Muslim 


Became a Missionary District in 1901. Evangelis- 

‘ic personnel: 3 Chinese clergy; 19 U.S. clergy, 1 

J.S. layreader, 1 U.S. woman evangelist; 38 
National clergy, 26 National layreaders, 11 Na- QD 
‘ional women workers. Communicant strength: 
20,200. Baptized persons: 43,372. Parishes and 
nissions: 158. Other working centers: 39, includ- 

ng St. Andrew’s Seminary. Bishop: The Rt. Rev. 

-yman C. Ogilby. 


PUERTO RICO and 2 
THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


TAIWAN 


Capitals San Juan and Charlotte Amalie 
Total Area 3,567 square miles 
Total Population 2,336,061 
Monetary Units U.S. dollar 


Government 
Virgin Islands Territory, administered by the U.S. Dept. of 
Interior (US. President appoints governor). 
Puerto Rico Self-governing Commonwealth associated with 
U.S.A. 

Economic Life 
Virgin Islands 
Puerto Rico 


Agriculture, ‘ishing, cattle-raising 
Manufacturing, agriculture, tourism 


Industries 
Virgin Islands Tourism 
Puerto Rico Textiles and clothing, chemicals, electronic 
equipment 
Languages Spanish, English 


Major Religions Roman Catholic, Protestant 


Puerto Rico became a Missionary District in 1901; the 
Virgin Islands became part of the District in 1919, 
but were made a separate district in 1947. Evangelistic 
workers: 13 U.S. clergy, 2 U.S. layreaders; 14 Na- 
tional clergy, 40 National layreaders. Communicant 
strength: 9,878. Baptized persons: 11,057. Parishes 
and missions: 30. Other working centers (including the 
Episcopal Theological Seminary of the Caribbean, to 
open in Sept. 1961): 15. The Rt. Rev. A. Ervine 
Swift, Bishop of Puerto Rico, is also in charge of the 
Virgin Islands. 


Soreness! 


Capital : Taipei 
Area : 13,886 square miles 
Population : 10,039,425 
Monetary Unit New Taiwan Dollar (U.S. $.0290) 


Government Part of the Republic of Nationalist China 
Economic Life Agriculture (sugar, rice) 
Industries Te~ “les, machinery, cement 
Language Chincse 


Major Religions 


Buddhist, Confucist, Taoist, Muslim 


@ PACIFIC ISLANDS 


American Samoa 
Guam 

Midway 

Okinawa 

Wake Island 


TOBER, 1960 


Became a Missionary District July 6, 1960. Evange- 
listic personnel: 2 U.S. clergy; 3 Chinese clergy, 1 
Chinese woman worker, 9 Chinese layreaders. Com- 
municant strength: 1,078. Baptized persons: 1,855. 
Parishes: 7. Bishop in charge: The Rt. Rev. Harry S. 
Kennedy, Bishop of Honolulu. 


Total Area 
Population 
American Samoa, 
Guam, Okinawa 
Midway, Wake 
Government 


Approximately 767 square miles 


766,872 
No local population 
Territories administered by the U.S. Dept. 
of Interior or Armed Forces 
Economic Life 
Okinawa and Guam : Agriculture 
Samoa : Fish, copra, and handicrafts 
Languages : Chinese, Polynesian, English 
Major Religions Protestant, Buddhist, Polynesian 


American Samoa was added to the mission of the 
Episcopal Church in 1904; Midway, Guam, Wake in 
1949; Okinawa in 1951. Evangelistic personnel: 6 
U.S. clergy, 1 U.S. layreader; 5 National clergy, 2 
National layreaders. Communicant strength: 1,397. 
Baptized persons: 2,096. Parishes and organized 
missions: 8. Other working centers: 3. Bishop in charge: 
The Rt. Rev. Harry S. Kennedy, Bishop of Honolulu. 
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ECTION II 


hat Are We Doing Now? 


THE HOME with a regular schedule of fam- 
® ily worship is about as rare as the handlebar 
mustache—and, according to any up-to-date, 
well-adjusted neighbor, about as old-fashioned. 

Of course, the neighbor may hasten to add, 
it’s all very nice, and then there are certain 
psychological benefits one might consider, but 
(and here the tone gets slightly defensive) 
what do we stupid parents know about teach- 
ing kids that kind of thing? Our son goes to 


just that. Like many good things, the move- 
ment spread until almost every parish had its 
own church school. And, like things, the Sun- 
day school got out of hand. 

Some few far-sighted laymen and a handful 
of clergy warned against the subtle easing of 
parental consciences, the less subtle shifting of 
responsibility from the family to the parish. In 
time more and more young adults left the 
Church never to return. The Good Life be- 


We are bringing the Church back in 


church school and, after all, “they do such a 
good job over there.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Well-Adjusted, while they 
have had half-hearted predecessors in earlier 
times, are the not-too-peculiar products of the 
past one hundred years. Before the 1800's it 
was completely up to the parents to see that 
little Sally learned about her Christian heri- 
tage. If she told Mama’s sewing circle that 
Noah was swallowed by a whale, it was no 
one’s fault but Mama’s. 

Then the world, and particularly America, 
began to exalt Organization and Education. 
Parents and tutors yielded the teaching of the 
three “R’s” to the classroom once and for all; 
clubs, forums, and fraternities began to replace 
the family as a primary recreation unit. 

Episcopal Church leaders of the nineteenth 
century took up the banner of the “modern 
approach” and announced that many children 
were not receiving all the benefits of en- 
lightened, informed Christendom in their 
homes. Why not introduce a supplement to 
Christian education, an organized class for 
children meeting on the Lord’s Day? 

The idea was sound, and many parishes did 


came confused with, and in many cases 
replaced, the Christian Life. The warnings in- 
creased, and by the 1940’s it was clear that 
the Church had unwittingly aided in its own 
relegation to a strictly-for-Sundays position in 
the community. 

No one would be foolhardy enough to shift 
all the blame for the widespread departmen- 
talization of religion onto the lack of Christian 
training in the home. However fundamental 
this lack may be, it is symptomatic of much 
deeper, and mostly darker, truths about our 
attitude towards Christianity. 

But tongue-clicking analysis is useless, 
whether it be from the pen or the pulpit, 
unless it is accompanied by positive action. 
Today there are signs that the Church is evolv- 
ing means of reconciling Home and Church. 

Several parishes have decided that the best 
way to demonstrate this relevance is actually, 
physically, to bring the Church into the home. 

One vacationing priest has been celebrating 
the Holy Communion in the kitchens of his 
New England resort-town neighbors every 
summer Sunday for several years. 

continued on page 22 
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“We use the bread eaten by the host 
family every day, and drink the wine 
from their own goblets,” he explains. 
“The kitchen table becomes an altar. 
What more dramatic proof to both 
children and adults that Christ ap- 
plies directly to life—that He is not 
limited to stained-glass windows and 
pews.” 

A rector in Palatka, Florida, 
maintains that a Parish-Home-Com- 
munion program started in his par- 
ish several years ago has been 
tremendously successful in “bring- 
ing into clear view the ‘residence 
idea’ of Christian living.” His parish 
particularly urges the Parish-Home- 
Communion preceding services of 
matrimony and baptism, and in cases 
of shut-ins who can invite others to 
share in the occasional communion 
service brought to them. 

“This is not a substitute for the 
corporate worship of the entire 
church community,” he states, “but 
brings strikingly to the conscience 
the vigorous fact of God’s outreach 
through His sacraments into the very 
heart of the home.” 

In Chicago, a simple plan of col- 
lecting Church funds from each 
member of the family has been qui- 
etly producing more than tangible 
results for some time. Pence cans 
displaying several Graces and 
Thanksgivings on the labels are 
placed on the parishioners’ dining 
room tables five times a year. 

“Our children have, as a result, 
grown up with the idea that good 
food is not only a thing we must all 
give thanks for, but it is something 
we must share, via our pennies and 
prayers, with other people,” says a 


| Chicago housewife. “And I must ad- 


mit,” she adds, “that my husband 
and I had to start right from the be- 
ginning and learn even this basic 
idea along with them.” 

Its been amply proven that just 
a little prayer as a family, whether 


_ inspired by the celebration of the 


Holy Communion or merely an 
offering box in the home itself, is a 
highly contagious thing. Any family 
that has sincerely tried praying to- 
gether among familiar, commonplace 


surroundings will testify that the 
strength and unity they feel is not 
likely to be forgotten, and is likely to 
be repeated. 

A New York City father of three 
remembers vividly the time his 
mother became quite ill and re- 
quested a family Eucharist right in 
her bedroom. “I thought it a some- 
what unnecessarily dramatic request 
at the time, but, of course, I made 
all the arrangements and called the 
rest of the family together on the 
appointed day. As I recall, we all 
felt a little self-conscious at first, but 
as the service went on, I, for one, 
forgot myself completely. Something 
was going on in that room. Later, my 
wife told me that she, too, had never 
felt so close to the rest of the family 
and to God as in that crowded little 
bedroom.” 

This father goes on to say that 
he and his wife went home that night 
and, almost as if it were fore-ordained, 
said several prayers with the chil- 
dren, around the dinner table. “Now 
we're really hooked,” he laughs. It’s 
been two years since my mother’s ill- 
ness, and we couldn’t any more do 
without that ten or fifteen minutes 
than we could without dinner itself.” 

Another, and much more usual, 
means the Church has employed to 
return Christian training to the home 
is based on the assumption that the 
more a person, child or adult, knows 
about this faith, the more he will af 
least try to use it. Mr. and Mrs. Well- 
Adjusted often give themselves away 
in their very defensiveness abou® 
shunting the whole burden of respon- 
sibility for their children’s Christiar 
education onto the church school 
They know that “something shoule 
be done” at home. But what? 

“I'd feel silly sitting there like 
medieval patriarch reading th 
Bible,” complains one Connecticur 
father. “I’m afraid I haven’t got th 
time or the knowledge to do much. 
adds his wife. The truth is, neithe 
one is capable of teaching their chil 
dren even the rudiments of th 
Christian faith because neither om 
has any idea what the Church is a 
about. Spurred on by an intereste 
neighbor and their own vague gui 
such parents are every year flocki» 
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to an increasingly popular institution 


In many parishes—the Parents 
Class. 
These small, usually informal 


groups of parents meet weekly either 
at someone’s home or in the parish 
hall. Most, if they do not actually 
follow the Seabury Series parents’ 
class manuals, follow at least the 
underlying philosophy behind the 
“Senes: to discover through discus- 
sion (1) just how the Church pro- 
vides meaningful solutions to the 
problems of adult living and (2) how 
‘these solutions relate to the con- 
cerns of childhood and youth. The 
emphasis is upon gaining a funda- 
mental working knowledge of the 
Christian faith, and then learning the 
language by which this knowledge 
may be brought into the home. 

A parish in Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota, has approached the problem 
Christan illiteracy from “the 
er end of the stick.” “We have 
sued the theory that if the parents 
*t interest the children, the chil- 
en can interest their parents . . . 
the child knows more about his 
faith and considers it more important 
an his parents do, then we can do 
battle against the ‘weaning process’ 
which is taking Johnny away from 
his church and from his Christian 
faith.” writes their rector. 
An extremely difficult acolyte 
aining program, meeting twice a 
onth for a full Saturday afternoon, 
achieved such popularity among 
boys of the parish that 93 per 
bent of those eligidle in terms of age 
Seventh grade through college) are 
ctive and participating. “The amaz- 
az thing about the program,” com- 
Rents the rector, “is that the boys 
ho are studying for the final exami- 
ation have involved their parents to 
an extent that the parents call 
to find answers to questions the 
have asked.” 

The secret of success here, main- 
Mins the rector, is “the challenge 
th a class presents to the boys. It 
their Christian faith impres- 
because it is not simpk . . . if 
mee” can convert and hold large 
abers of people because it is diffi- 
involved, and not easily under- 
but vitally important, then I 


think Christianity can do the same.” 
More and more church schools are 
realizing that projects the children 
can carry out at home can do much 
to involve the parent who shows even 
the smallest interest. The practice of 
holding a family service with either 
a designated time for the children to 
leave and attend class, or a coffee 
hour held for parents during the 
class period, is also becoming the 
tule rather than the exception. 
Parish Life Conferences under- 
lining a day-by-day rule of faith, and 
Group Life Labs fer young people 
stressing the role of the individual in 
community life, have mushroomed in 


popularity all over the nation. 

All these projects, and many 
others, reveal a Church struggling to 
put Christ back in the living room. 
There are signs that American so- 
ciety, with its sudden revival of inter- 
est in the family this past decade, is, 
helping this cause in spite of itself. 

As a society, we know now that 
delinquency and mental disorder 
originate, for the most part, in the 
home. And as a Church we have 
finally awakened to the fact that we 
cannot hope to survive without the 
co-operation and commitment of our 
children’s first “‘church”—the Chris- 
tian home. <= 


What Price An Hour Of Sleep? 


by MARTHA MOSCRIP 


7¥ your Church School runs from September 11 to June 13— 


most are at least five weeks less— 


7f your Church School is lucky enough to have a full fifty-minute 


class period—znost don’t— 


Jf your child has perfect attendance—this is rare indeed— 


J7 your Church School cuts no class time for special festivals— 


most parishes cut four or five Sundays— 


7 all of these conditions are met, your child will receive the as- 


tonishing total of thirty-three and one-half hours of instruction, or, 


assuming a six-hour secular school day, the equivalent of five-and- 


one-half school days—a little over a week—per year. 


If you subtract the average five Sundays for illness; two for fam- 


ily trips, and four for special festivals—this leaves 22 hours and 


40 minutes of instruction a year, or less than four regular school 


days. 


What teaching genius can hold interest and develop group rapport 
for discussion when a different group is present each Sunday? 

Who can expect a pupil to remember anything of importance, 
even his teacher's name, when he hasn't had a lesson in over two 


weeks? 


What parent has the temerity to criticise the course, the teacher, 
or the Church School, until he has at least gotten there on time 
with his child every Sunday, barring illness? 

As a parent, what kind of spiritual teacher are you, yourself? 
What spiritual attitude is your child learning from your Sunday 


schedule? 


What price that extra hour of sleep? What price that TV show? 
What price that leisure Sunday morning? 
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and projects now under way in 


lhe Fast -Moving fifties 


Here are some of the interesting programs 


our continental dioceses and districts 


See. cold war has undoubtedly 
been the most important single con- 
cern of the Fifties. But militancy has 
not been the sole preserve of states- 
men, nationalists and Communists 
these past few years. 

Reports of the Bishop’s Flying 
Squadron, the Mission Minute Men, 
the Sword of the Spirit, and a mis- 
sionary invasion of the Ozarks, make 
this evident in a survey of the current 
activities of dioceses and missionary 
districts in the continental United 
States. 

The “Flying Squadron” is com- 
posed of twenty-seven clergymen in 
the Diocese of New Jersey; the 
“Bishop” is the Rt. Rev. Alfred L. 
Banyard, Bishop of New _ Jersey. 
Each squadron member is_ the 
spokesman for one of the Church’s 
domestic or overseas missionary dis- 
tricts. He collects information about 
the district and is available to speak 
to all kinds of church gatherings in 
preparation for the Every Member 
Canvass. 

This Mission Minute Men are lay- 


men in the Diocese of Louisiana 
who agree to contribute at least 
$10,000 to mission support once 
each year on call from the Bishop. 
Since the inception of this program 
in 1956, three new church building 
sites and a house for a married semi- 
narian at the University of the South 
have been provided. 

The Sword of the Spirit movement 
recently entered its third and final 
phase in the Diocese of West Vir- 
ginia. The plan is a flexible one, for 
“you cannot fit the Holy Spirit into 
a man-made chronology or time 
schedule,” says the Rt. Rev. Wilburn 
C. Campbell, Bishop of West Vir- 
ginia. 

The first phase called for the deep- 
ening of the spiritual life of the clergy — 
and the leaders. Then followed a 
deepening of the spiritual life and wit- 
ness within the total life of each con- 
gregation. Then, and only then, could) 
come the reaching out to bring the 
unchurched into a vital relationship 
with Christ and His Church. 

The program of prayer, study, anc 
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action will conclude with “Crusade 
Weeks,” during which teams of 
tlergymen will visit and assist each of 
the local congregations in their 
‘reaching out.” Advent visitations by 
the Bishop will follow. 

In the course of the three-year 
movement there has been an empha- 
sis on celebrations of the Holy Com- 
munion in homes. The name of the 
sword of the Spirit movement comes 
‘rom St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephe- 
jians (6:13-17). 

All this militant activity will require 
eadership and cooperation. In the 
lioceses of Virginia, Southwestern 
Virginia, and Southern Virginia, a 
ridiocesan bishops’ advisory council 
as been organized to screen appli- 
cants for the ordained ministry. 

It is certain that future clergy 
‘merging from this and other screen- 
g projects will have increasingly 
rge numbers of Christ’s soldiers to 
ad. Two programs with this objec- 
ive in mind are those in Erie and 
south Florida. 

“It certainly should not take the 
efforts of ten active communicants 
tach year to bring one unchurched 
erson to Christ through His Church,” 
rays the Rt. Rev. Henry L. Louttit, 
ishop of South Florida. The Bishop 
thallenged his people to present for 
onfirmation each year a class num- 
ering at least 10 per cent of the 
feported communicant strength. 
Growth and South Florida 
ynonymous. This 
hich seventy-nine mission congrega- 
ions been organized 
‘951. Twenty-one of these are now 
upporting parishes. 

A jubilee program of evangelism 
ecently concluded the fiftieth anni- 
ersary convention of the Diocese of 
rie. The carefully planned program 
gan with thousands of calls on 
Iready active members, who were 
isked to subscribe to a Rule of Life. 
alls were also made on the inactive 
jind the unchurched. 

Various methods were used by par- 
ipating congregations. Among these 


are 
is a diocese in 
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were: preaching missions, newspaper 
advertising and publicity, corporate 
communions, Parish Life missions, 
parish workshops, neighborhood 
meetings, parish guides, prayer 
groups, study groups, days of dedica- 
tion, and films and reading material. 

Headquarters are essential for any 
battle, including that for the souls of 
men. In Cleveland new headquarters 
will soon be completed for the Dio- 
cese of Ohio. The building will also 
house the Cleveland Church Federa- 
tion, the Inner City Protestant Parish, 
the Big Brothers, and the Research 
Council. As the Rt. Rev. Nelson M. 
Burroughs recently observed, “This 
is an ecumenical center in fact.” 

West of the Mississippi, one can 
look in almost any direction for a 
glimpse of further field action. For 
example, one may select U.S. High- 
way 66 as a typical route down which 
the Church is marching. 

In St. Louis, the Cathedral of the 
Diocese of Missouri recently 
undergone extensive repairs. On into 
the Diocese of West Missouri, the 
“missionary invasion of the Ozarks” 
is being carried out in such small 
towns as Branson, Noel, and Cam- 
denton. 

A million tourists a year stop at the 
Chapel of the Guardian Angel, at 
Frontier City on Highway 66 just out- 
side Oklahoma City. When Frontier 
City, a replica of an Old West town, 
was being built three years ago, it 
seemed the obvious location for a 
different kind of mission. The Diocese 
of Oklahoma erected a little log 
chapel, complete with an old railroad 
bell which signals the beginning of 
services. 

Hundreds of thousands of tourists 
have entered and inspected an Epis- 
copal church for the first time here; 
many of them have remained for reg- 
ular services of worship in the Diocese 
of Oklahoma. 

In the Diocese of New Mexico and 
Southwest Texas is the House of St: 
Luke the Physician, a Church-related 


has 
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Christ's Coming 


Pictures by FRITZ WEGNER 


Simple, eloquent prose and 26 
pictures — 14 in full color — 
tell the story of Jesus, from his 
birth to the flight into Egypt. A 
beautiful book for Christians of 
all ages. 


$1.50 at all bookstores 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


The Confraternity of 


the Blessed Sacrament 


A devotional society of clergy and laity 
throughout the Anglican Communion to 
work and pray for greater honor to Our 
Lord present in the Blessed Sacrament of 
His Body and Blood. Founded 1862. 


For further information, address: 


The Rev. Wm. R. Wetherell, Secretary-General 


440 Valley Street Orange, New Jersey 
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STERLING 
SILVER EPISCOPALIAN SYMBOLS 
NEW Episcopalian Symbols to cherish in beautifully 
handcrafted Sterling Silver. Symbels are also 
available featured om many fine religious jewelry items. 
| Ask your jeweler to show yeu Hayward Episcopalian Sym- 
hels and jewelry 


WALTER E. HAYWARD CO., INC., ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
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the only carillon that 
always sounds in tune! 


Write for our free eye-opening 


booklet “Electronic Carillon Facts” 
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Christmas 
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nursing and convalescent home in 
Santa Fe. Here in a ranch style home, 
with thick walls and beamed ceiling, 
ambulatory and bed-bound patients 
of moderate means are accepted and 
cared for without regard to race or 
creed. 

further the 
Episcopalian would particularly no- 
tice the many new churches being 
built in the Diocese of Arizona before 
he detours into the Missionary Dis- 
trict of Nevada, which encompasses 


Proceeding west, 


the fastest growing state in the Union. 

In California, “We cannot build 
churches fast enough,” says the Rt. 
Rev. Sumner F. D. Walters, Bishop 
of San Joaquin. By 1961 his grow- 
ing missionary district hopes to be- 
come a diocese. 

In other sections of the West Coast, 
from the rugged Diocese of Olympia 


| to sprawling Los Angeles, church ex- 


tension has been by far the most 
important concern of the Fifties. The 
era of the cold war has been no time 


| for just garrison duty on the part of 
| the Church. And more militancy 
| seems to be called for in the years to 


come. ~< 


(See page 65 for a 


report on the Sixties) 


Special Christmas Gift Offer 


October 15—December 15 


Send gift subscriptions 

for THe EpiscopaLian to relatives, 
friends, students, shut-ins—to anyone on 
your Christmas List. 


Special Christmas Offer price is $82.50 
instead of the $3 regular yearly price. 


Send your Christmas List, together with 
check or money order to: 


™F PISCOPALIAN 
Box 199, Madison Square Station 
New York 10, N.Y. 


Jesus in the 


Gospel of Matthew 


A reappraisal 
of the distinctive elements 
in Matthew's Christology 


EDWARD P. BLAIR 


A scholarly study of current revi- 
sions in the concept of Matthew's 
Christology, portraying the book 
as a gospel rather than a code of 
conduct, and Jesus as a saviour 
rather than a lawgiver, with spe- 
cial emphasis on the recently dis- 
covered ancient manuscripts. 


$3 at your bookstore 


cAbingdon Press 


4 Publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


gers of Church Worship Aids 
exclusively for over a quarter of a 
century...Write for catalog and listing 
of local dealers desirous of serving you. 


DOES YOUR 


ORGANIZATION NEED MONEY? 


Sell our delicious Pennsylvania Dutch 
Butter Mints and Peanut Crunch. 


COMBINATION SPECIAL 


total cost $100.00 


(12 oz. tins) Sell for $1.00 each 


6 doz. Peanut Crunch 
(1 Ib. tins) 


6 doz. Butter Mints ( 


j YOUR PROFIT $44.00 


We pay all freight charges. Send NO money 
with order. Remit in 30 days. Purchase must be 
authorized by your church or organization. 


—— Ship us 12 doz. Special 


—_._ Check here for a free copy 
of our complete catalog. 


PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH CANDIES 


Mount Holly Springs, Pennsylvania 


THE EPISCOPALIAD- 


| Mrs. Gilson looks on as her husband, the Rev. Charles P. Gilson, missionary to Taiwan, greets S. L. Woo, member of St. John's 
| parish, Taipei, and a visitor. The service here is one of many conducted by Canon Gilson in various towns on the island. 


MISSIONARY WITHOUT PORTFOLIO 


vé eine 
HONG KONG 7 Tainan 
eo, *, 
Kaosiung 


OctToBer, 1960 


photographed by DORIS NIEH 


E’D like you to meet Dorothy Gilson. You may 
very well have a great deal in common with 
her, for she is active in the women’s work of the 
Church. She attends their regular meetings in the 
church, has two meetings each month in her own home, 
belongs to a prayer group, and does parish visiting. 
She conducts a Bible class which meets in her home 
every Wednesday evening. Quite a few of her week- 
ends are spent travelling with her husband. And she 
runs an attractive home with the aid of one helper. 
Her children are married and living away from 
home—tar away, in fact. Son Charles, Jr., is assistant 
general manager of the American Express Company 
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dying Chinese is a daily item in the Gilson schedule. Canon Gilson 
2 


on the language as if is used in the Chinese-language serv- 
ucts. Mrs. Gilson is improving her reading and conversation. 


speaks Mandarin quite fluently and writes some of the words. 


THE EPISCOPALIAD 


Being the wife of a missionary 
requires extraordinary adaptability 
and energetic dedication 


to your husband’s work 


in the Chinese Army. 


Mrs. Gilson teaches Tang, their cook, to make tarts. Tang has 
earned to cook American dishes but adds pinches of Oriental 


spices that effect siartling changes. He claims to prefer his own 
chinese foods, but “samples everything 


Twice a month the Ladies’ Guild of St. John's meets in the Gilson 
home. Mrs. Gilson and Mrs. Tsan are cutting out Chinese robes 
to be sold in the United States to supplement mission funds. 
‘foreign’ with glee. Cartons of clothing in background are for needy families. 
OcToBER, 1960 29 


Missionary Without Portfolio 


continued 


in London. Son Benjamin is a doc- 
tor, now serving in the U.S. Navy 
and stationed in Japan with his wife 
and two children. 

Mrs. Gilson does all of these things 
on the island of Taiwan (formerly 
Formosa), where she is a missionary 
wife. The meetings at the church, 
and each month in her home, are 
to help produce articles of Chinese 
handwork. The Bible class is also an 
English class, and most of her stu- 
dents are officers in the Chinese 
Army. Those weekends travelling 
with her husband, the Rev. Charles 
P. Gilson, Episcopal missionary, are 
quite unlike any you and [I are likely 
to know. 


The Gilsons cover vast numbers 
of miles in their travels over this, 
the Church’s newest missionary dis- 
trict. Their schedule takes them south 
three times a month, visiting the 
churches in Taiwan, Chiayl, Kaoh- 
siung, and Kangshan. Churches in 
Taichung and Chading are visited as 
services can be fitted in. 

On the fourth Sunday of the 
month, for example, Canon Gilson 
has a service in Tainan at 8:30 A.M. 
This is a celebration of the Holy 
Communion in English for American 
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military personnel stationed there, but 
a number of Chinese attend also. 
Then they go to Kaohsiung for 
Holy Communion in Chinese at 
10:30. After lunch in Kaohsiung— 
which is some 250 miles south of 
their home base in Taipei—they go 
back to Kangshan for another serv- 
ice of Holy Communion in Chinese, 
at three o’clock. Then back to Tainan 
at about 5:30. This long day may 
also include a service, in English, for 
United States personnel in Kaohsi- 
ung, fitted in at about 11:45 a.m. 
The Gilsons travel by automobile, 
unless prevented by typhoons and 
floods. The highways are good, but 
the driving is hazardous because of 
the swarms of people, oxcarts, bicy- 
cles, trucks, chickens, and children. 
Pedestrians go on the principle that 
one can go into the road at any time 
without looking, because if a car is 
coming it will (naturally) honk. 
The fastest trucks, with the most 
chance-taking drivers, are those 
bringing live pigs to Taipei. The ob- 
ject—to get the livestock to Taiwan’s 
capital alive—seems, at times, to be 
lost sight of. The Gilsons call the 
trucks “the Pig Express.” On their 
travels the Gilsons invariably see a 
truck or bus off the road, on its side 
or upside down. Three-wheel trucks 
of Japanese make are very common, 
and are said to be difficult to control 


at the high speeds their drivers pe 
sist in maintaining. 

The Gilsons first went to China i 
1946, when Mr. Gilson, still a lay 
man, was working as mission trea: 
urer for the Episcopal Church 1 
Shanghai. Mrs. Gilson taught course 
in religion and in English at the mis 
sion’s school for girls, St. Mary 
Hall. In 1948 Mr. Gilson bega 
studying for Holy Orders, and wa 
ordained deacon in Shanghai 1 
1950. The Gilsons left mainlan 
China in 1950, fifteen months afte 
the Communists had taken over. 

They returned to the United State 
to serve three mission churches 1 
Rhode Island. Later, Mr. Gilson be 
came rector of the Church of S 
Michael and All Angels in Rumfor¢ 
Rhode Island. In 1955 he becam 
Archdeacon of Rhode Island. 

Although the Gilsons were happy} 
they longed to go back to China. Th 
opportunity came in 1958, and th 
Gilsons arrived in Taiwan in Augu: 
of that year. 

Their life is hectic and happ: 
Working with people she loves, Do 
othy Gilson thoroughly integrates he 
activities into the work of her hu 
band and the congregations he serve 
Although, in the Episcopal Chure’ 
officially, the rule books don’t cour 
wives as missionaries, what do ye 
think? 


There are now seven missions 

on Taiwan. A pleasurable duty for 
Canon and Mrs. Gilson is 

checking on the steady growth ana 
progress in their district. 

New Church and parish house at 
Kangshan (left) are now completed. | 
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the Bishop of Montana explores, in a most unusual way, 


Le an all-too-usual — and painful — problem in church life 


The Bishop of Bumbleton swung 
around in his swivel chair and once more 
faced the earnest Reverend J. Walter 
Tarp (Kenosis Seminary, B. D., 60). 
The conventional niceties of inquiring 
into the nature of each other’s health and 
respective families had been dutifully ob- 
served, and all of its possibilities ex- 
hausted. 

“Well, Tarp,” resumed the Bishop, 
“after much prayerful consideration [ 
have decided to appoint you Vicar of 
St. Lethargus Mission at Sunken Heights. 
You should regard this as a real chal- 
lenge, to which I trust you will respond. 
Unfortunately, there has been a succes- 
sion of clergy there, sixty-three in sixty- 
five years, to be exact. I would like to 
have you break the record and stay three 
years. 

“Things were going along well there 
during the sixteen months that Father 
Censable was there,” the Bishop con- 
tinued. “It was indeed unfortunate for 
the congregation that he accepted a call 
to a wider field of service before he had 
really gotten started. 

“In the past year, however, until the 
Rev. Mr. Scarph received appointment 
to a strategic post in the Diocese of 
Metropole, St. Lethargus gave every in- 
dication of coming into its own. This year 
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they celebrate their sixty-fifth year as 
a mission, and there is a good spirit 
there. The Warden himself told me 
that they expect to pay their Diocesan 
Assessment in full this year and will 
try to pay part of their Apportionment 
as well. So, young man, I am counting 
on you to rally the people and make 
great strides for the Kingdom.” 

With these words the interview came 
to an end. The Reverend J. Walter 
Tarp made final arrangements for mov- 
ing to Sunken Heights with his wife 
and infant daughter. 

The arrival of the Tarp family in 
Sunken Heights was marked by a re- 
ception on Wednesday evening fol- 
lowing his first Sunday service, heralded 
by the Sunken Heights Evening News 
announcement of “Reverend Tarp’s” 
entry into the religious and social life 
of the community. Everyone was 
genuinely pleased to meet and greet 
the new Vicar and his lovely wife. 

For the next several weeks every- 
thing went well. He had indeed been 
called to serve a happy congregation. 
The young man surprised everyone by 
conducting services before a filled 
church every Sunday, and, on Christ- 
mas Eve, folding chairs had to be 
carried in from the Guild Hall. For 
the first time in eight years there were 
acolytes at all services, and on the 
Saturday before Easter there were 
seventeen baptisms. 

At the Vestry committee meeting 
on the second Monday after Easter 
(which didn’t meet until nine o’clock 
because of the Chamber of Commerce 
banquet), it was voted to pay the 
Diocesan Assessment in full through 
April. Furthermore, it was moved that 
the Vicar be given a raise of twenty- 
five dollars a month, provided that the 
Diocesan Council would not deduct 
that amount from their share of the 
support of the work at St. Lethargus. 

There was a final motion that a rub- 
ber mat be purchased for the front 
step to the church with “Welcome” 
stamped on it to announce the cordial 
warmth and good will of the oldest 
church in town. Harry Miterbox, pro- 
prietor of the hardware store, inter- 
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rupted proceedings to announce that it 
would be a gift. The meeting adjourned 
amidst a sea of good feeling. 

During the winter months the Rev- 
erend J. Walter Tarp had been success- 
ful in getting some of the men to give 
of their time and talent in the evening 
to renovate the Guild Hall and varnish 
the Bishop’s Chair. The ladies of the 
Guild caught the spirit and put up new 
curtains as well as purchasing a new 
second-hand refrigerator tosgo with the 
hot plate that they bought a year ago 
in time for the Shrove Tuesday Pan- 
cake Supper. Everyone was genuinely 
happy. “He is such a fine young man,” 
they would say to each other, “and he 
has such a lovely wife. I do hope that 
they will stay.” 

On the last Sunday in May, the 
Bishop came for confirmation. Both 
he and the congregation were _sur- 
prised by the size of the class. There 
were eleven children and eight adults. 
A few of the congregation were startled 
to see “Dice” Lushwell in the class, 
along with his wife. whose mother was 
on the Altar Guild. (Dice was bar- 
tender on week-ends at the Buffalo 
Club, and was otherwise employed as 
a used car salesman during the week.) 

Any apprehension at this turn of 
events, however, was quickly dissipated 
by the assurance of Mr. Sitwell, the 
Vice-President of the First National 
Bank, who fairly beamed when he de- 
clared that “The Vicar is a fine young 
man, and he has such a lovely wife, 
and we all do hope that he will stay, 
Bishop.” 

There was some concern expressed 
at the July meeting of the Vestry com- 
mittee over their financial ability to get 
through the summer. And would the 
Vicar please explain why he is unwill- 
ing to count his two weeks at Church 
camp as part of his vacation. And, oh 
yes, did the Vicar really feel that it 
was necessary to join the Volunteer Fire 
Department? Everybody knows what 
goes on at their barbecues, and it may 
not be wise to be seen with them too 
often. 

Then Harvey Quiverlip, the Clerk of 
the Vestry committee, said he didn’t 
want to be critical but his wife was 
quite upset because she heard that Mrs. 
Tarp hadn’t called on Mrs. Grundy 
since before Easter, and we’ve got to 
handle her with kid gloves because she 
might leave the church something in 
her will. The meeting was adjourned 
on an unhappy and apprehensive note. 

Nothing came of it right away be- 
cause some of the larger pledgers got to- 


gether at the Pine Cone Cafe and pa 
up for the year in advance. It look 
like everything would go along all rig 
until the Every Member Canvass. B 
Vicar Tarp ran into considerable di 
ficulty in procuring Sunday scho 
teachers. When September roll 
around there were teachers still need 
for the sixth grade boys and the eigh' 
grade girls, as well as two more in tl 
primary department, and someone — 
take over the Little Helpers and kee 
the Cradle Roll up-to-date. 

The church attendance had n 
picked up by the middle of Octob 
and the Vicar was taken to task f 
selecting unfamiliar hymns and spen 
ing too much time at the Corner Dru 
Matters came to a head a few days lat 
when it was learned that the Reverer 
J. Walter Tarp had privately baptize 
Charlie Cornstubble, who operated tl 
Rendering Works, along with his wi 
and six children. And that Mr. Cor 
stubble was helping in the prima’ 
department. 

Fast on the heels of this disconcet 
ing news followed the word that tl 
Vicar was seen coming out of the Bu 
falo Club last Saturday holding up Ji 
Corker, getting him into a car ar 
driving him home. The Van Scroogii 
had already begun to attend the Ca 
gregational Church again, and t 
Harpmuch family had cancelled th: 
pledge ($39 a year). 

Coincident with these fast movi 
events, there appeared a classified ad 
a Church Magazine: 

Position wanted: Experienced pri¢ 
Prayer Book Churchman, seeks corr» 
pondence with Vestries seeking 
gressive Rector. Good administrat- 
able preacher, teacher, youth wo 
Salary secondary consideration. De: 
x7m34. 

On Epiphany Sunday the Revere 
J. Walter Tarp announced to the ca 
gregation that, after prayerful cons 
eration, he had accepted a call to 
come Rector of St. Martha’s-at-ti 
end-of-the-Rope in the Diocese 
Amazonia. And this same Sunday 
Lay Reader-in-Charge at St. Martl 
made a similar announcement. Eve 
one was cheered when informed * 
he was a fine young man and that 
had a lovely wife and that we all hy 
he will stay. 

What about St. Lethargus Chur 
Well, it entered its sixty-sixth yeas 
a mission congregation. The 
tragedy is that no one really kn 
what happened, and that no indivi« 
is to blame, and no one seems to un» 
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-; 


‘wholesome desire for the 
‘\flourish under 


stand that when the new man comes 
next June the whole process will be 
repeated in much the same manner. 

Hardly anyone seems to realize that 
this senseless cycle is repeated over and 
over again throughout the Church. It 
is a rare priest who has not been 
through it, and wondered, and_per- 
haps had his heart broken. What really 
happened to the Reverend J. Walter 
Tarp? 

I am he. I experienced J. Walter 
Tarp’s disenchantment in four mission 
congregations at the same time. The 
impact of this experience determined 
me to discover the cause of the malady. 

Why is it so? Why? Well, to begin 
with, a congregation in a small com- 
munity usually consists of about one 


| per cent of the population. This one 


per cent is like the little bear’s chair. 


J It’s just the right size group for a per- 


son to have identity as an individual 


J and to be of a very real and practical 
}Jvalue. He is needed physically to take 


up space in church. He is needed to 
take up the financial slack. He is 


needed to continue the spiritual idea, 


the church’s reason for being. He is 


J vitally necessary to the welfare of the 


whole. The loss of each person is felt. 


| He really counts. 


The Tarps of this world, and the 


: whole host of men who have placed 
}themselves under God 


in their voca- 
tion to the Church’s ministry, enter into 
this picture filled with a natural and 
work to 
their hand, by the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. Steps are 
taken to put this process in motion. 
Then the troubles begin. For new- 
comers and converts are unconsciously 
recognized as a threat to the security 
and identification of those who have 
borne the burden and heat of the day 
at St. Lethargus, their church. 

This influx of outsiders dilutes the 


‘}importance of any individual member. 


The, new people take up room and the 


J pillar is not as likely to be missed on 
“Sunday. The new people assist with 
‘}the expenses by their pledges (which 
pare invariably 
_jtimers’). The new people work actively 
{to extend the Cause of the Kingdom, 
jand the old identity is in danger of 
“\being lost. No longer does St. Lethar- 


larger than the Old- 


gus depend upon the remnant, and the 
Temnant doesn’t like it, naturally 
enough. They do not understand what 
has happened, and what their conven- 
tional thinking has done to them 
through the lean years. 

The obvious thing for the remnant 
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to do is to cause the removal of the 
source of these changes. This means 
Tarp. He acts accordingly. He seeks 
a happier field for work. Often the 
revolution becomes an open issue when 
a member of the community for some 
vears, and having questionable social 
status (such as Mrs. Cornstubble) en- 
ters the picture. It is then that the 
Church of Christ becomes the private 
chapel, and the desire is emphatically 
expressed that the Vicar must be the 
Chaplain, “And no more. 

There are also other reasons related 
to this, 
Tarp didn’t stay around long enough 
to find out what they were. 


What he might have done would 
have been to meet with the more 
thoughtful and penetrable members 


of the congregation and discuss the dy- 
namics of the whole process with them. 

I did exactly this and found most 
of our people willing to consider their 
group condition, this sickness that 
destroys a congregation in the noon- 
day. I met a general willingness to 
breach the wall that had been protec- 
tively built up for years, thus allowing 
the church to get on with her real 
task—redeeming the community. 

It simply did not occur to these good 
people that they were unknowingly 
part of a process that was stifling the 
life of the church. Once understood, 
a new life can come into the fellow- 
ship, with some pain of birth, of course, 
but necessary and well worth it. This 
throws off the sin that clings, that 
which keeps the Church from being 
the kind of a Body that God intends 
Her to be. For in the hand of the Lord, 
there is a cup. It is full mixed. He 
poureth it out to all who will drink. < 
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On Being Interrupted 


but the Reverend J. Walter | 


Are we ignoring 
our greatest 
missionary 
challenge? 


THE CHURCH 
ON THE 
URBAN 
FRONTIER 


By G. Paul Musselman. This 
timely, important book squarely 
faces three basic facts that the 
church all too often ignores: the 
prosperous, stable city parish is 
disappearing; urban newcomers 
desperately need a practical, 
evangelical ministry which is 
seldom offered; and our semi- 
naries are still training clergy- 
men to meet the needs of yester- 
day’s world. Mr. Musselman’s 
book, which grew out of inten- 
sive seven-year study for the Na- 
tional Council, is a lucid, essen- 
tial statement of the problem 
and a positive contribution to- 
ward its solution. $3.25 


Light along the Way 
THE PATH 
TO GLORY 


By J. R. H. Moorman, Bishop of 
Ripon. A book of readings by a 
distinguished churchman de- 
signed to take the ordinary 
reader through the whole of St. 
Luke’s Gospel, and to make him 
more familiar with its treasures. 
The brilliant commentary 
throws much light on the mean- 
ing and message of the Incarna- 
tion and shows Luke’s concern 
for the needs of all people. $4.75 


At all bookstores 


Greenwich, Connecticut 
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Who's got a 


nickel for 


~ 


te Jukebox ? 


The Young People of Trinity Church discuss a situation facing hundred 


of parishes today. Is your church reaching any decisions on this 


vital matter? Here is an episode from Chad Walsh's dramatic new 


book about young people in the Church, “The Rough Years.” 


Our SPEAKER this evening is the Reverend 
Doctor Bowman, whom I have the honor to present,” 
Peter Randall said, and sat down. 

A round of applause and appreciative titters re- 
warded his words. Dr. Bowman stood up at the head 
table in the dining hall and looked about. Attendance 
fair, he noted. Attendance at the Young People’s Fel- 
lowship had a way of fluctuating in inverse ratio to 
the number of high school weekend events. His eye 
expertly traveled around. The old faithfuls were there. 
Betty was near the front with Steve. Tom sat in the back 
by Helen Greenwood, but that was probably coinci- 
dence. Bill Pendleton was in the middle, bending over 
with a confident laugh to whisper something to the girl 
beside him. 

He would put it on the line straight, Dr. Bowman 
quickly decided, with no attempt at the urbane light- 
ness of touch which sometimes seemed to be the trade- 
mark of the Episcopal Church. “I asked your president 
for a chance to speak to you this evening,” he began. 
“This morning we had our monthly corporate Com- 
munion. We've just now experienced the fellowship 
of the table and we have worshipped God in Evening 
Prayer. If all this hasn’t made our minds and hearts 
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by CHAD WALS. 


a little more open to Him, we’re pretty hopeless cases 

Dr. Bowman paused and looked around. Everyor 
even Bill Pendleton, was listening intently. Some we 
frowning with a touch of apprehension, as though t 
serious tone of his beginning had aroused vague, nan 
less fears. 

“Let’s begin with a sociological fact,” Dr. Bowm 
continued. “Trinity Church is in a changing neighbe 
hood. It used to be in the most fashionable part 
town. The area around here has become very mix 
in every way. Beautiful old houses are divided up ir 
rooms and flats, little factories have sprung up he 
and there. And of course you know what’s happers 
to the population. I daresay that if you took a cens. 
you'd find that less than five per cent of the people 
a radius of a quarter of a mile are Episcopalians. 7 
majority are nothing or are nominal Roman Cathol: 
sometimes very nominal.” 

Dr. Bowman looked around again. The same int 
gazes were fixed upon him. A wary look had co 
into Bill’s eyes. He was on guard. 

“The most recent wave of immigrants is the Pue 
Ricans,” Dr. Bowman went on, “They have partice 
problems. They’re at the tail end of everything, s» 
continued on next p 
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as housing opportunities. Because of language difficul- 
ties, they don’t feel at home in the Roman Catholic 
churches. Many of these people are religiously adrift; 
their ties were weak to begin with, and often the ties 
have been altogether cut in America. 

“Trinity is a very pleasant church. I love its quiet 
serenity. I love the easy friendship and understanding 
that exist among its parishioners, but time is-catching 
up with us. Trinity Church has three choices. One is 
to concentrate on holding the loyalty of its present 
members, so that even if they move to the suburbs 
they will continue to worship here. We might be able 
to do this for one generation, even two. We couldn’t 
do it forever. So there’s a second alternative.” 

Dr. Bowman stopped and stared off in the distance. 
The pause lengthened. Here and there someone scraped 
impatient shoes against the floor. 

“The second choice is to shut up shop here and 
build a new church out in the suburbs. In that way 
we would be following our people in order to minister 
to them.” 


ness in Bill Pendleton’s face had deepened into a set 
expression. 

“The third possibility,” Dr. Bowman continued, “is 
to stay right here and do everything possible to attract 
and serve the people who actually live near the 
church.” He paused again, then slowly continued. “For 
that to work, it means that all of us who are communi- 
cants of the Church are going to need some stretching 
of imagination, heart, and mind. It means inviting into 
fellowship a mixture of people with all sorts of na- 
tional backgrounds, accents, and complexions.” 

Dr. Bowman’s voice trailed away. When he spoke 
again, his voice was lower. “I wonder if it would work. 
Its asking a lot of human nature.” His voice grew 
stronger. “I’ve been having a series of talks with the 
vestry. We don’t want to plunge in half-cocked on any- 
thing as difficult and challenging as this. If it’s going to 
succeed, itll have to have pretty solid support from 
the vestry, the congregation—and the YPF. You’ve a 
key role in my daydreams.” 

There was a stir of excitement in the faces before 
him. Some relaxed with pleasure. Others took on an 
added tenseness. 

“Part of the over-all plan,” Dr. Bowman continued, 
“would be to set up a special Spanish Eucharist, prob- 
ably at nine o'clock. This would be mainly for the 
benefit of the older Puerto Ricans who don’t know 
English well. I guess I can manage the language well 
enough to read the service, as long as no one asks me 
questions in Spanish. If we do go ahead and broaden 
the base of the church, and it begins to catch on among 
the Puerto Ricans, we'll try to bring in a Spanish- 
speaking curate.” 

The faces in front of him were perceptibly livelier 
now, with a mounting excitement. “Mind you,” Dr. 
Bowman went on, “none of this is even in the blueprint 
Stage yet. Nothing has been definitely decided. I’ve 
got a hardheaded vestry, and maybe it’s a good thing. 


Another pausé. The look of apprehension and wari-. 


They keep my feet on the ground. But what I want to 
find out—and then Ill report it back to the vestry— 
is how you here feel about all this. Let’s make it spe- 
cific. In the first place, if we go ahead, are you willing 
to welcome into the YPF any high-school-age boys and 
girls who want to join, regardless of their background? 
And I mean really welcome them, accept them as part 
of the group, and take them into your activities. That’s 
the first question. I'd like you to be thinking about it. 

“The second question is the special thing I had in 
mind. All of you know about the Stalwarts, the group 
of North Side boys. As far as I know, it isn’t exactly 
a criminal gang, but they could easily slip over into 
delinquency. Now what I want to suggest is this: What 
would you think of inviting the Stalwarts to hold their 
meetings in the parish house? We could also encourage 
any of them who were interested to join the YPF. As 
I see it, there would be two advantages in bringing 
the Stalwarts under this roof. It might give them a new 
orientation and keep them out of trouble, and it would 
give us some small-scale experience to see how broad- 
ening the base of Trinity Church would work out in 
practice. If the experiment went well, I think the vestry 
and congregation would take notice. But it’s up to you. 
I can’t force anything down your throats, and I 
wouldn’t if I could.” 

Dr. Bowman suddenly smiled and turned to Pete 
Randall. “I guess this senator has ended his filibuster,” 
he said. “No, he hasn’t—one more thing. I don’t know 
whether I can put this into words. I am haunted by a 
dream, an ideal. I have a picture in my mind and 
heart of what the Church is in essence and what Trinity 
Episcopal Church might become in practice. The 
Church is a place where all are welcome because all 
are equally precious in the sight of God. It is a place 
where differences of class and income and background 
don’t vanish but simply become unimportant because 
there is one Christ, and He is all in all. We could be 
that kind of church. That’s all. I hadn’t meant to 
preach.” 

Dr. Bowman sat down and looked off once more 
into space. Pete Randall rose and swallowed hard. 
“You’ve all heard what our rector had to say. He 
wants an expression of opinion about taking these new 
people from the North Side into the YPF. All those in 
favor say ‘Aye.’ ” 

“Just a minute,” Dr. Bowman said, leaping up. “Ex- 
cuse me for interrupting. I think the YPF ought to 
discuss all this very carefully and prayerfully, and I 
doubt that you’re going to be ready for any vote to- 
night. Wouldn’t it be better to devote this evening to 
an initial discussion and then think about it a few 
weeks before trying to crystallize the opinion of the 
group? At least that seems the best way to me. And 
one other thing. I’m going to excuse myself now, so 
I won’t be tempted to dominate the discussion.” 

“You don’t need to leave,” Pete assured him. “We're 
glad to have you here.” 

“Thanks,” said Dr. Bowman with a wide smile, “but 
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continued 

I've got a half-read copy of The New Yorker back 
home. If you'll excuse me . . .” He left to the sound 
of scattered handclaps. 

“Well,” said Peter, “we’ve got something solid to 
think about. Any comments?” 

Everybody looked at everybody else and then at 
Pete. Little whispered conversations began to break 
out. “Would it mean we'd have to invite them to all 
our dances?” “Would they want to come, anyway?” 
“Would they really mix?” 

“Can’t hear them!” Mr. Steinbrecher, the lay coun- 
selor, shouted. 

“Speak up!” Pete pleaded. “Talk loud enough for 
everybody to hear.” 

There was a hush, but no one spoke up. 

“All right,” Bill Pendleton said, rising. “If nobody 
else will say anything. I think it’s a noble idea but 
completely impractical, and I'm against it.” He sank 
down. 

“Any other comments?” Pete asked and looked 
hopefully around. Another silence. “Has Bill voiced 
the sentiments of everybody?” He looked around des- 
perately. “Anybody with any ideas? Come on, guys. 
Helen, what do you think?” 

Helen Greenwood seemed to become smaller and 
less conspicuous in her seat. “I think .. .” she said 
in a low voice and stopped. 

“Louder, please,” Pete pleaded. 

Helen spoke a little louder. “I think they wouldn’t 
mix very well.” 

“Thank you, Helen,” the president said. “Anybody 
else?” An uneasy pause. “Am I to take it that every- 
body agrees with the two who have spoken? Then 
let's go on to our next item of business.” 

“All right, all right,” said Tom, leaping up. “If no- 
body else will do it, I will. fm for the idea. Even if my 
Dad did dream it up, it’s a good idea, and I’m for it. 
Trinity Church can continue as it is and be a very 
pleasant little club for the right people and wither 
away as it deserves to, or it can take a deep breath 
and go Christian.” 

“Well, that’s giving us a lot to think about,” Pete 
said. “Does anybody else feel the way Tom does?” 

“I do!” several voices from different parts of the 
room said eagerly. 

Steve Hadley slowly rose from his seat and looked 
around. He cleared his throat. “Seems to me—I mean 
—if we can get along with those guys in school, why 
can’t we get along with them here? I think Dr. Bow- 
man’s got a point when he says that this church ought 
to serve the people who live all around here. I guess 
Tm for it.” 

Steve sat down. For a second he frowned as he re- 
membered the Omega Alphas which he was still think- 
ing of joining. Their membership was limited to 
“Christians of Caucasian stock.” 
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“Any more comments?” the president asked. 

Bill Pendleton arose, stuck his hands in his pocket 
and slowly looked from face to face. He paused wi 
a public speaker’s sense of timing. One of his tw 
older brothers was a member of the House of Repr 
sentatives, and the other was a rising TV star; a sen: 
of the magic and power of language seemed to run | 
the family. Bill’s mother had died of cancer a fe 
years after he was born, and his brothers, before the 
went away, had been as much like solicitous uncles ; 
ordinary brothers. Bill dragged the delay out to th 
last possible second. “Mr. Chairman, we have heat 
the eloquent pleas of the rectory crowd. I do not hoy 
to match either their eloquence or their influence. 
have no inside track in these matters, but perhaps 
can at least say how this problem seems to a run-o 
the-mill garden-variety Christian.” 

Bill looked around again and slowly resumed. “ 
theory, the idealists are right, completely right. If v 
make it to heaven, we certainly aren’t going to wor: 
about the language, education, race, or backgrour 
of anybody there. And they won’t worry about us. B 
we aren’t living in heaven. We’re living in Blanto 
We have to take social realities into account. Lox 
at us here in the YPF. To the sociologist, we’re a pret 
homogeneous group—from middle-middle to uppe 
upper, mostly. It ought to be easy for us to get along t 
gether, to understand one another, to practice Christi: 
love. But we’re always tangling, always antagonizi 
one another, always getting upset. If we do such 
lame job of being Christians among ourselves, wh 
are the chances of our doing even as good a job wh 
we bring in a lot of people with completely differe 
backgrounds? Let’s be realistic.” 

Bill looked around for so long that the preside 
was almost ready to speak. Then Bill added quiet 
“Ideally, yes. Practically, no. Remember back in cc 
firmation class when we were told that humility w 
one of the great Christian virtues? Let’s practice 
Let’s not overestimate our degree of Christian comn® 
ment. We're beginners and have a long way to 4 
With all due respect to the rectory crowd, I say le 
see if we can make a real go of acting like Christi 
among ourselves for a few months. If we succeed, ii 
be time to talk about bringing in every Tom, Di» 
and Harry.” 

A slight sharpness came into Bill’s voice as 
finished. He looked around, laughed good-naturee! 
and sat down. 

Well,” said Peter. “Any more discussion?” 

Several voices rose in a confused clamor. “I me 
we turn on the jukebox,” somebody said at the ba 
There was a wave of relaxed laughter throughout 
room. 

“Let’s all agree to think about everything that’s b 
said tonight,” Peter suggested. “Then we can take 
up again at a meeting a few weeks from now, O 
who’s got a nickel for the jukebox?” 
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ALIFORNIA 
STATE PRISON 
SAN QUENTIN 


jee 
e wi aS 


Chaplain Tod W. Ewald leaves prison with some of the regi 
inmates of California's prison of greatest security. San Quenti 


tiary on an island in San Francisco Bay. 


San Quentin Is Their Beat 


THIS IS A STORY ABOUT EPISCOPALIANS WHO GO TO PRISON EVERY MONTH 
Theirs is a ministry of the laity which is part of the work of Holy 
Innocents’ Episcopal Church, Corte Madera, California, the parish 
nearest to San Quentin Prison on the shores of San Francisco Bay. 


continued On next page 
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continued 


Allen Smith of the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew visits 

informally with a prisoner 

at San Quentin. The Episcopal 
Church currently ministers 

to some forty men in 

a San Quentin population 

of about five thousand. 
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At 9 o'clock on one Saturday 
morning each month, five or six 
members of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew, national fellowship of Epis- 
copal men, join the Rev. Tod W. 
Ewald, rector of Holy Innocents’ 
Church, Corte Madera, California, 
for the short trip to prison. 

Typical of the prison visitors is 
Allen Smith, forty. Driving the thirty 
miles from his home in Berkeley on 
a recent Saturday morning—over 
the Bay Bridge and Golden Gate 
Bridge to Corte Madera—he passed 
cars laden with impedimenta for 
family camping at Yosemite and saw 
hundreds of small sailboats manned 
by fathers and sons. He wondered 
whether he was “neglecting” wife 
and children to give nearly a day to 
a work which shows little result. Yet 
he seldom misses his San Quentin 
date. 

Davis Brown, a_ self-employed 
businessman from Oakland, another 
of the Brotherhood, explained why 
they go so consistently on these 
prison visits. “There are men in 
prison who have had no other visitors 
in fourteen years. You can’t let them 
down. 

“We talk about anything the men 
bring up; however, we do not in- 
quire about length of sentence, what 
crime they have committed, or capital 
punishment, unless the prisoners 
bring up these touchy subjects. When 
the service begins we kneel among 
the men, help those who aren't fa- 
miliar with the Prayer Book to find 
their places, and receive the Sacra- 
ment with them. This is a great ex- 
perience, kneeling shoulder to shoul- 
der at the Communion rail with men 
who are like you except that you are 
free and they are not. 

“You might hear a sermon on the 
Communion of Saints in a pleasant 
church without its meaning much, but 
pray together with convicted crim- 
inals and you understand how every- 
thing any of us does affects all the 
rest. The prisoners contribute as 
much to us as we to them as we be- 
come friends,’ he continues. Last 
Christmas Davis Brown sent greet- 
ings to all the men on the chaplain’s 
list. A Jewish boy who had visited 
the chapel once or twice summed up 


the attitude of many when he r 
plied. “Dear Dave,” he wrote, “eve 
though we haven't met personally 
feel as though we have been frienc 
for a long time. Your card arrive 
yesterday and words cannot descrit 
my feelings. I have never sent Chris 
mas cards nor received them, bi 
this year I seem to have friends wh 
are thinking of me, and it makes m 
stop to wonder if maybe I have bee 
off the track. As you may know 
have been a Jew for many years, an 
have been sorely lacking in peac 
of mind. I came to services by inviti 
tion one Saturday and I have bee 
going ever since.” 

Although the prisoners enjoy tt 
Saturday mornings, the visitors ha‘ 
moments of soul searching when the 
question whether it is worth whil 
The project is not always pleasan 
and it takes a lot of time. Dav 
Brown says further: “Although wv 
know the prisoners like to see us ¥ 
wonder sometimes if we go becau: 
we are curious or because doing goc 
makes us feel better. I have a lot « 
sins to repent and maybe fellowshi 
with those who have been ‘caugh 
in their sins will help to balance 
things.” 

Ken Molino, who took the pictur 
for this article, lives near Corte M 
dera. He says, “You can see that 
takes a lot of courage for a prison 
to get mixed up in religious service 
Such an activity may mark him as 
softy or a prig in the eyes of his fe 
low convicts. In prison the approy 
of your fellows is vital—it may 
quite literally the difference betwe 
life and death. Father Ewald oa 
viously has the respect of the pris» 
population—he walks across ft 


yard in his cassock without guard 


fears” : 


One day Ken Molino heard h 
talking to the prisoners about 
necessity of personal discipline a 
standing up to one’s problem: “Y 
think you have a bum beef—look 
the Lord. Everyone was on 3 
back,” Father Ewald said. 

In addition to the monthly Euc 
rist, the chaplain spends two af} 
noons a month counseling, instre 
ing for confirmation, hearing c 
fessions, and helping prisoners w 
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personal problems. Sometimes 
through a friend or fellow minister 
in a distant city he can trace a wife 
or child who has not written—for a 
man in prison who does not hear 
from those he loves can go almost 
literally mad with worry. 

Frequently the most urgent need 
is to find a job for a convict so that 
he may be paroled. Sometimes a 
prisoner asks the chaplain to inter- 
cede with the authorities so that he 
may be permitted to learn a new 
trade or perhaps request a transfer 
from one cell to another because of 
tension with a cell-mate. 

The Episcopal chaplain and _ his 
lay colleagues currently minister to 
forty men out of a San Quentin 
population of about five thousand. 
Of those to whom the Church has 
ministered in the last ten years, 80 
per cent have made good on the out- 
side—more than double the average. 
“Of those who come out boasting 
that they can make the grade, most 
go back,” Father Ewald says; “but 
of those who have ‘got religion’ and 
determine by the grace of God to 
make good, the chances are for-suc- 
cess.” 

One prisoner, John, out of grati- 
tude for the help he got from Father 
Ewald during a San Quentin term, 
told me his story. Since the degra- 
dation of five years in prison, John 
has lived for the past ten years a con- 
structive life of service to the Church 
and community. But the road back 
to being an independent citizen was 
a tortuous one. 

“It is not only unbearably lonely,” 
he says, “but you never finish paying 
for your crime.” In California it is 
against the law for an ex-prisoner 
to vote again, run for office, or be a 
public official. A man who has been 
in prison for any length of time has 
lost his human contacts and_ his 
friends. He has difficulty finding em- 
ployment because people are hesitant 
to hire an ex-convict. It is difficult 
to develop the necessary self-confi- 
dence and courage to make the ad- 
justment to a life of freedom. It is 
at this critical time that the proper 
kind of guidance can rescue him 
from despair. 

continued on next page 
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A parolee-guest helps the Chaplain's wife with her hillside garden and 

household chores until he is well started in a new job. | 

Everyone knows about Mrs. Ewald's ‘‘guests'' now, but at first it was 

a secret that the strangers at the rectory were ex-convicts. The record 

of Father Ewald's prisoners who do not return to prison is” 
remarkable—more than double the average. 


Use this valuable book for a 


ec successful canvass . . 


YOUR MONEY 
AND 
YOUR CHURCH 


, Richard Byfield 
fa James P. Shaw 


Here are practical solutions to your 
church financing problems, as out- 
lined by two canons of the Episcopal 
Diocese of California. The program 
they present is centered around tith- 
ing, which, they point out, has such 
important by-products as increased 
church attendance, new interest in 
study groups, and a whole new tone 
in the life of the church. “The style 
is fresh and inviting. The approach is 
good—theology first and then practi- 
cal steps. The book is one of the 
better volumes on the subject to ap- 
pear in the last few years.” 


—EDWARD K. ROGERS, in The Lutheran. 


Order your copy today. $3.95 at all book- 


sellers, or direct from 
DOUBLEDAY & CO., INC. 
Garden City, N.Y. 


CARIBBEAN ann <————— 
—> LATIN AMERICA 


passenger ships, hotel reserva- 


Freighters, 
tions, escorted or independent air trips. 
Early reservations essential. 


L.A.T.A. 
802 Ainsley Bldg., 


Inc. 
Miami 32, Fla. 


CHURCH 
FURNITURE 


fine craftsmanship . . . pulpits 
altars, communion sets 


Cushion-Eze 


CHURCH PEWS 


with patented, built-in 
foam cushioning 


yours FREE! 


SEE the new 
28-page Endicott 
catalog—shows 
complete line of 
fine furniture, 
Cushion-Eze pews, 
and the new 
Add-a-Cushion ... 
also plant and 
manufacturing 
facilities. 


| 


VINYLFOAM 


add-a: CUSHION 


designed to fit all types 
; of church pews 


Send for your 
FREE 
CATALOG 


Write Dept. FRO10 
ENDICOTT 
CHURCH FURNITURE 
Winona Lake + Indiana 
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John’s early life was not abnormal. 
He lived in various parts of the 
country, went to Sunday school and 
church. Following a young marrieds’ 
tiff, his wife went home to mother. 
Twenty-seven, confused, feeling ut- 
terly rejected, he made his one and 
only slip. After serving two years of 
an indeterminate sentence (during 
which his wife divorced him) he was 
paroled and found himself on the 
streets of San Francisco with the 
customary state allotment of forty 
dollars in cash and two suits of 
clothes. 

Without friends, forbidden to as- 
sociate with any of his prison pals, 
living in a rented room and working 
at night in a factory, he attended 
school by day. Offered a tempting 
business opportunity which seemed 
too good to miss, he violated parole. 
John was dragged back to prison in 
the middle of the night. 

That night, in despair, he deter- 
mined not to go on living and in the 
morning convinced the authorities 
that he had to have a few minutes 
in his office to finish some important 
chore. There he tried unsuccessfully 
to commit suicide. Kneeling he peti- 
tioned, “Dear God, please take me.” 
Suddenly he felt a strong and sup- 
portive Presence. He has never lost 
the sense of the Presence of God 
which came to him in that hour— 
largely because of a chaplain’s un- 
derstanding and encouragement. 

Returned to San Quentin, John 
was fortunate in being assigned to 
help Father Ewald in the prison 
chapel. He studied in the penitentiary 
school and had plenty of time to 
think. 

“I began to speculate that many 
conventional ideas of morality may 
not be what God thinks is right. For 
instance, the penitent thief had no 
time for ‘amendment of life’ but God 
accepted him. And so I came to see 
that God accepted me. Through the 
chaplain’s counselling my prayer life 
deepened and I became more confi- 
dent. 

“Finally the Board paroled me to 
Father Ewald, who found me a job. 
I shall never forget the day I walked 
through the prison gates and there 


was Father Ewald with his big smile 
waiting for me. 

“*What would you like to do 
first?? he asked, and I decided that 
I would like to buy cigarettes. 

“He drove me to a small station- 
ery store. The clerk asked me what 
I would have—the first time I had 
been addressed politely in three 
years. I nearly wept. Then the priest 
suggested we go to the church where 
together at the altar rail we thanked 
God for His Mercy. Then to the 
rector’s house, where I lived for a 
month, helping in the garden or in 
any way I could. 

“Living there I adjusted to normal 
life. There are no hostels in Califor- 
nia for men released from prison, 
as there are in some places for those 
who have been in jail. Its tough 
going alone.” 

John was able to make it alone. 
He married and is now self-employed. 
Not many make the grade from 
prison to business executive or pro- 
fessional status. 

“The Church is vital to me,” he 
says. “If I miss a service on Sunday 
I feel as if something essential is left 
out of my life. I enjoy doing volun- 
teer jobs for the parish too.” 

Robert Jackson, an active commu- 
nicant of Holy Innocents’ Church, 
another prison visitor, points out that 
the prison work is only a part of the 
whole parish activity. “We are com- 
mitted to the idea that it is our job 
to help people wherever they need 
help. We are all busy—the rector is 
a genius for thinking of things for 
us to do. Some of it is fun and some 
is not. Embracing the Cross doesn’t 
mean a soft, easy religion. You have 
to give of yourself as well as your 
money. But it is a two-way street. IL 
know that whenever I have a prob- 
lem I can go to the rector and get 
help.” : 

Father Ewald will go to any length 
to help where he thinks assistance 
is needed. He says: “Your dignity 
does not matter. Stick your neck out. 
A Christian must help wherever he’s 
needed. This may mean quietly help- 
ing a young man when he has made 
his first mistake so he doesn’t get @ 
record—not just comforting the 
family after he is in trouble. This i» 
the Church’s proper business.” 
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“Because I was nervous—a ‘Grumpy Grandpa’— 
my doctor started me on Postum.” 


“My grandchildren made me realize how irritable and 
nervous I was. ‘Gee, Grandpa’s grumpy!’ I heard them 
whispering. Was there something wrong with my nerves? 

“The doctor didn’t think so. He asked if I’d been 
sleeping well. I hadn’t. Then he asked if I’d been drink- 
ing lots of coffee. I had. It seems many people can’t 
take the caffein in coffee and I’m one of them. Change 
to Postum, the doctor advised. It’s 100% caffein-free— 
can’t make you nervous or keep you awake. 

“Did my grandchildren notice the difference? They 
certainly did. When you sleep well, when you’re not on 
edge, you have lots more patience. I’m sold on Postum 
—I like the way it makes me feel. You will too!” 


Postum is 100% coffee-free 
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Bishop Kellogg Praises Bishop Walters 
Following Survey Tour of the District 


A tribute to the District was expressed in a letter to 
our Bishop from the Bishop of Minnesota, the Rt. Rey. 
Hamilton Hyde Kellogg, after his visit here. The trip 
was one of the many set up by the Presiding Bishop with 
the purpose of getting a closer view of the missionary 
districts for the whole Church. Parts of Bishop Kellogg’s 
tribute follow: 

“I shall always regard my ten days in your jurisdic- 
tion as both memorable and outstanding. It was not only 
an enjoyable experience, but a very rewarding and rich 
one, too. May I venture to say that your alertness, dedi- 
cation, sincerity, vision and hard work were reflected 
throughout the District. 

“It is obvious that San Joaquin definitely is ‘on the 
march, and soon will achieve Diocesan status. 

The development of the various small places was nota- 
ble. Then, of course, I was greatly impressed by the 
vast majority of the clergy whom I met. They are a~ 
grand group! This reveals you as a good personnel man- 


ager, which, as Malcolm Peabody always maintained, 


was one of a Bishop’s most imperative responsibilities— 
Bishop Walters (left) and the Bishop of Minnesota, the 


Rt. Rev. Hamilton Hyde Kellogg, return from their trip to pick good men, and to place them where their capa 
over Tioga Pass. Bishop Kellogg was conducting a sur- ties and talents would be most valuable to the Cause of 
vey of the District for National Council. Christ and to the Church. 


“Your strategy of putting great leverage on many 

ee ies places, and going patiently and slowly in other spots 

DIOCESAN STATUS is ‘paying off.. You are a good general! You disperse 

both your men and your resources wisely! Again, I 

deeply jwas impressed by you as chief shepherd. It was 

> To release national aid to needier missionary patent that the clergy admire and respect you greatly— 
areas. the wives too! 


Why we work to build our endowment fund: 


“As you may have suspected, one of the nicest things 


> To guarantee financial security when pros- 
perity is less. 


about my visit to San Joaquin was being with my old 
seminary friend, and spending hours in ‘give and take’ 
conversation with him. My two nights among the great 
and noble redwoods at Giant Tree Lodge were golden 
and happy. Then, what a wonderful driver you are. 
& To increase our self-respect as Episcopalians taking me breathless but safely down those curving, mile- 

and Californians. high, steep roads. I long shall remember that drive 
through the Pass! Tioga Pass!” 


> To reduce annual assessments on our 
churches. 
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Calendar 

October 
First American Prayer Book, 
1789. Founding of the Woman's 
Auxiliary, 1871 
and following: Bishop speaking in 
Kentucky 
Africa, 1871 

November 
First medical missionary 
Savagem, Liberia 1836) 
A.M. Bishop at St. Timothy's 
P.M. Lone Pine-China Lake 
Consecration of first Bishop of 
Haiti (Holly) 1874 


(Dr. 


0 Birth of Martin Luther, 1483 


Dallas: House of Bishops 


4 Consecration of Bishop Seabury 
Bestowal of Episcopate to Amer- 


ica, 1784 


Book OF REMEMBRANCE 


From Mr. and Mrs. George 


Popovich in memory of Martha 
Louise Porter, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. John Porter. 


14-19. 
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Bishop's Diary 


AUGUST 
1-8 Survey trip with the 
Bishop of Minnesota 
1 Bishop 
2 Lone Pine 


3 Ridgecrest 

4 Bakersfield: St. Paul's and 

St. Luke’s 

Delano, Visalia, Exeter, 

Woodlake, Hanjord 

6 Tulare, Lindsay, Reed- 
ley, Fresno: St. Columba’s 

7 Cathedral, Merced, Tur- 
lock, Modesto 


Ly 


8 Stockton, Sonora, Oak- 
dale 
9-13 Camp San Joaquin: 


Junior GFS conference 
Women’s conference 
Christ Church, Millwood, 
Va.: married Mrs. Wal- 
ters’ niece, Evelyn N. 
Carr, and the Rev. Robert 
T. Forina 


27 


The Bishop’s Page 


Sumner Walters 


All Saints’ Day 


Another day of joyful reminder! 
The blessed departed, the dear de- 
parted, are of precious memory be- 
cause they loved and because they 
were loved. 

Solitariness is sadness. Each of us 
is tempted to be lonely. When we 
were born and in our infancy we 
needed friends. All our life we need 
friends. When we die we shall be 
strengthened by the awareness of 
friends who love us. The saints were 
saints because they were good friends. 
From loyal friends comes confidence. 

The saints are the glorious com- 
pany of those who have lived the life 
and have gone before. Not one suc- 
ceeded perfectly but they all went a 
long way toward achieving a Chris- 
tian life. From “the Church militant” 
here on earth they have gone to “the 
Church expectant” in paradise, to 
achieve finally “the Church triumph- 
ant” in heaven, according to the will 
of God. 

With some, more than with others, 
there is a fear of death. But, in the 
words of Studdert-Kennedy, “when 
we are in death we are in life.” The 
way we cling eagerly to life is one of 


Pray for the 


Leaders of Government 


the great evidences that life does con- 
tinue after death, it is not cut off. The 
fullest life is the least fearful, the ha>- 
piest, life. As we live usefully, 
encouragingly. hopefully, faithfully, 
lovingly, we live joyfully. 

One of the wonderful parts of our 
life is the remembrance of people. 
some departed, who meant a great 
deal to us. Let me suggest that each 
one of us have a list of those for 
whom we are most grateful, who did 
the most for us, who were the love- 
liest and strongest inspirations of our 
life—and place these names sacredly 
in our Bible or Prayer Book, as fre- 
quent reminders of what the best part 
of life really is. “In loving memory”, 
with grateful heart! 

Let us go to church All Saints’ Day, 
turn to our Prayer Book and to the 
Word of God. Our beloved friends in 
paradise, related or not, will be closer 
to us. “The Communion of Saints” 
will be more real to us. We shall be 
strengthened for the days or years 
before us, as we try to bring in the 
Kingdom of God—the way of justice. 
mercy and truth. Both life and love 
are eternal. 


ALMIGHTy Gop, who alone givest wisdom and understanding: In- 
spire, we pray thee, the hearts of all to whom thou hast committed the 
government of the nations. Give them the vision of truth and justice, 
and guide them so to temper justice with mercy that by their counsels 
the nations may work together in fellowship and brotherhood, and thy 
holy Church throughout the world may be free to serve thee in unity 
and peace; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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Cathedral Women Visit Camp 

The Women’s Camp, held at Camp 
San Joaquin the week of August 14, 
increased its attendance on Tuesday 
when sixteen members from the 
Women of St. James’ Cathedral vis- 
ited the camp. 

They joined the others for the 
Bible study under the direction of 
the Rev. George Turney from St. Co- 
lumba’s, Fresno. The study was of the 
Lord’s life as he spent it teaching, 
preaching and healing. 

The women heard Effie Davis, 
from Visalia, speak on Evangelism. 
This culminated with group discus- 
sions on the topic, What can / do to 
Make my Church More Alive and 
Effective in the Community. 

At the afternoon session Naomi 
Heiskell of Madera showed the Dio- 
cese scrap books and Jeanette Mal- 
loch, Fresno, taught the group how to 
make a Santa Claus. There were re- 
ports of other Guild projects as well 
as the United Thank Offering. 

Alice McLeod of Fresno led a 
vesper service under the pines to close 
the afternoon agenda. 

Following dinner, the St. James’ 
group returned to Fresno in the 
Dean’s Wagon piloted by Dean Harry 
B. Lee. 

The Dean’s Wagon also travelled 
to Lake Yosemite in August with 27 
members of the Episcopal Young 
Churchmen for a day of swimming 
and boating fun. 
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On behalf of the District, 


the Camp Trustees thank Bishop 


and Mrs. Walters for building at their 


own expense an addition to the bish- 
op’s cottage. While the latter was a 
gift from the District for the Bishop 
on his tenth anniversary in 1954, it is 
the property of the District, together 
with additions from time to time. 


Bible School Enjoys a Social 

An ice cream social was the perfect 
ending to a five-day vacation Bible 
school at St. James’, Lindsay, on July 
29, 

Monday through Friday classes, 
ranging from preschool through sixth 
grade enjoyed worship, fellowship, 
crafts, learning, and entertainment. 
The enrollment consisted of thirty- 
four pupils and seven _ teachers. 
Teachers, including the Rey. B. Stan- 
ley Moore, were Joan and Sally An- 
derson, Carol Myers, Agnes Hanavan, 
Mrs. Earl Kinsel, Mrs. Stanley Lon- 
don and Mrs. John Myers. 

Attending the ice cream social were 
approximately 80 people who en- 
joyed the open house and refresh- 
ments of ice cream, cupcakes, root 
beer, and coffee. The third and fourth 
Grades gave a performance with 
marionettes they had made. The pre- 
school and kindergarten displayed 
their animal puppets in a child-size 
Noah’s Ark. At the closing all sang 
“All Things Bright and Beautiful,” 
the theme of this year’s Bible school. 


Diocesan Survey Report 


Certificates have been received from: 


Arvin 

Avenal 
Bakersfield-St, Paul's 
Corcoran 

Delano 

Fresno-St. Columba’s 
Fresno-St. Mary’s 
Lemoore 

Lindsay 

Lodi 

Lone Pine 

Los Banos 

Madera 

Manteca 

Mendota 

Merced 

Modesto 

Oakdale 

Reedley 

Ridgecrest 

San Andreas 

Shafter 

Stockton-St. Anne’s 
Stockton-St. Stephen’s 
Taft 

Tracy 

Tulare 

Visalia 


Total 
Individual gifts 


Grand Total 


$ 
$ 


$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 


$ 


1,500 
3,600 
52,200 
1,800 
5,940 
18,720 
3,600 
1,800 
6,300 
18,900 
6,300 
8,100 
9,000 
3,024 
900 
18,000 
28,800 
9,720 
11,160 
6,000 
2,520 
2,700 
11,160 
5,940 
1,800 
5,940 
8,100 
28,080 


$281,604 


12,400 


$294,004 
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Rose Window Dedicated at New St. James’ Cathedral 


A rose window composed of colored faceted glass set in concrete was 
dedicated at St. James’ Cathedral in early August in memory of Milo E. 
Rowell, Sr. | 

Dean Harry B. Lee explained the symbolism in the circular window : 
(pictured above) as follows: a ruby cross dominates the structure, in the | 
heart of the cross are the letters IHC, the first three letters of the ancient 
Greek spelling of Jesus. 

Outside the cross an eight-point star of regeneration forms a square, 
the symbol of the earth. The four gospels are represented in the corners 
of the square. 

A ruby circle standing for the eternity encloses all the aforementioned. 
The beatitudes are recognized in the points of four Maltese crosses 
within the circle. The predominant colors employed in the window are 
red and blue. 

Following the Sunday morning worship service the clergy and cruci- 
fers processed to the choir loft in the south end of Sanford Hall where 
the window is located. Dean Lee read the prayers of dedication. 

Rowell, a Fresno businessman who died in 1951, contributed con- 
siderably to the Cathedral. This window was selected by the Chapter of 
St. James’ as a memorial in appreciation of his interest, explained Dean 
Lee. 
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were alot of new furnishings 
rehased for the new cathedral, 
but part of the task of 

g involved the refurbishing of 
old furniture. Albert Stocks 
(left) lends a hand, 
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Another of the many tasks involved 
in moving the cathedral 

was the assembling of chairs and 
tables. Here S. P. Tacchins 

puts his hand to the task. 


A luau and swim party were held by 
the Cathedral married couples club at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Whit- 
man in late August. 

A very relaxing evening was enjoyed 
by the 20 couples who attended. Some 
44 swam, while others played games or 
a. visited, 

Dinner was eaten Hawaiian style. The 
guests were seated on the lawn around 
a cloth laden with fresh fruits. 

The Cana Clubbers plan a beef din- 

ner at the Cathedral on October 21 to 
which everyone is invited, reports Stan 
* Harrison, chairman. 
Seen (at left) in the kitchen prepar- 
: ing and tasting are, from left to right, 
Jo Ann Hurst, Phyllis Harrison, Sue 
Thelin, Grace Lee, Canon Thelin, Phyl- 
lis Whitman, and Stan Harrison. 


Church School at St. Paul’s, Bakersfield, Continues During Parish Hall Construction 


Emergency arrangements for church school sessions 
were called into being when classes reopened in Sep- 
tember at St. Paul’s, Bakersfield. The plan, to be in ef- 
fect during the period of construction of the new parish 
hall and education units, was worked out by the Rev. 
Victor R. Hatfield, rector, church school leaders. 

Kindergarten and pre-school classes are accommo- 
dated in the church office and library, with space also 
for the nursery to care for church-goers’ toddlers. Other 
classes are grouped in the church where morning prayer 
begins at 9:30. Following the service, in lieu of sepa- 
rate classes for pupils and a sermon for their elders, 
all are offered an audio-visual lesson. Appropriate films 
have been secured from ecclesiastical sources. 

These inconveniences are made bearable by the sight 
of the construction work on the east half of the property 
where excellent progress is being made by Fred Croft, 
contractor. John M. Wilder, junior warden, expects the 
units to be completed on schedule, with occupancy soon 
after January 1. 

St. Paul’s choir, which had carried on through the 
summer, took on new vigor with the end of vacations. 
Louise Tiffany Evans, director, spent several weeks in 
the East, and Mrs. Mary Cornell, organist, returned 
from Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa, where she 
completed studies that won her a master’s degree in 
music. In her absence, Fay Schilling was guest organist. 

The third annual Christmas Present Preview is being 
readied for presentation in November by the Women of 
St. Paul’s. Mrs. Clark Surbeck, president, says that ex- 
hibit spaces have been sold out for some time. Elaborate 
decorations are being made by a large committee headed 
by Mrs. A. E. Angell. Mrs. Robert W. Huntington, Jr., 
is general chairman. 

In August the parish bid farewell to the Rev. and 
Mrs. John Atkinson, who have moved to Porterville 
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where he is rector of St. John’s. At the invitation of the 
rector, he preached at the final service in which he 
officiated as assistant rector. Following the service the 
Atkinsons were honored at an outdoor reception. 

Parting gifts were presented by the Rey. Mr. Hatfield 
for the vestry, Lyn Stickles for the choir, and Norman 
Myers for the Men’s Club. There were many expressions 
of appreciation for the couple’s fine service in the parish 
and of good wishes for their work in the new field. Wives 
of the vestrymen served refreshments. 


Seminary Awards Six Honorary Degrees 

The Church Divinity School of the Pacific in Berkeley 
conferred honorary doctorates on six clergymen, in- 
cluding an educator and a bishop, at the annual com- 
mencement exercises on June 2 at St. Mark’s Church 
in Berkeley. 

The Very Rev. Sherman E. Johnson, Dean of the 
seminary, read the citations for the degrees which were 
awarded to the following: 

The Rev. Dr. James Muilenburg, a former professor 
of Old Testament at the Pacific School of Religion, now 
on the faculty of Union Theological Seminary in New 
York City. ; 

The Rt. Rev. G. Richard Millard, Suffragan Bishop 
of California and former rector of Christ Church, Ala- 
meda; and the following Episcopal clergymen: 

The Rev. Paul M. Wheeler, rector of St. Clement’s, 
Honolulu; the Rev. T. Raymond Jones of San Diego; 
the Rev. George W. Ferguson, rector of St. Philip’s-in- 
the-Hills, Tucson; and the Rev. Frederick H. Avery, 
rector of St. Luke’s, Vancouver. 

Speaker for the commencement was the Bishop of 
Oregon, the Rt. Rev. James W. F. Carman, whose son, 
Charles, was among the forty-six seniors who received 
the Bachelor of Divinity degree. 
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The Very Rey. Harry B. Lee, Dean of St. James’ Cathe- 
dral, Fresno, blows out six candles on his “anniversary 
pancake” at the Shrove Tuesday dinner. It took two puffs. 


Intercessory Prayer at St. Francis’, Turlock 


St. Francis’ Intercessory Prayer Group at St. Francis’ 
Church in Turlock, under the direction of the chair- 
men, Mesdames Verta Peterson, Grace Tompkins, and 
Virginia Lindbloom, has been an inspiration to all. The 
members were recipients of individual prayer, as well 
as prayers from the altar. National problems, commu- 
nity projects, schools, and other worthy subjects were 
also given prayerful thought. 

Perhaps the most precious benefit has been the im- 
pression on the children of the parish, many of whom 
felt proud that they have had a part in prayers for the 
members. St. Francis’ Church has been blessed through 
intercessory prayer. 


Joint Vacation Bible School Is 
a Success at St. Mark’s, Tracy 


The Rev. Roger Strem, vicar of 
St. Mark’s Church, Tracy, and the 
Rev. Russell Bolm, pastor of Good 
Shepherd Lutheran Church, Tracy, 
brought their congregations together 
for a common project in a Vacation 
Bible School. After screening much 
material, they planned with yet a 
third denomination’s publications. 

’ Both churches benefited greatly by 
the combination. It allowed classes 
to be provided for each day-school 
grade. Teachers found an area of 
common ground in the mission of the 
church to its children. 

Differences of worship were noted 
constructively to the whole group, 
however the ancient parts of an his- 
toric western church fitted together 
surprisingly well for the daily wor- 
ship. No competition was built be- 
tween the congregations except in 


doing the job right. Young people friends. 
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were soon devoted to 


Renovation Complete at CDSP Chapel 


Remodelling of All Saints’ Chapel at the Church Di- 
vinity School of the Pacific in Berkeley, has been com- 
pleted, it was announced by the Very Rev. Sherman E. 
Johnson, Dean. 

The chapel was expanded to accommodate 175 per- 
sons in order to take care of increased enrollment at the 
Episcopal seminary. 

In order to enlarge its capacity the old chapel was 
joined to the former library building by the addition of 
a sanctuary in the center where the two buildings are 
joined. 

The new chapel has a free-standing altar and is so 
built that the celebrant can administer the Holy Com- 
munion from either side as compared with one when 
the altar was against the east wall. 

The terrace outside has been landscaped, flower boxes 
have been put in, and a large bench built. New steps 
were constructed from the Ridge Road entrance. 

This chapel is considered temporary in that the final 
plans of the development program call for the construc- 
tion of a large, modern chapel on one end of the semi- 
nary property. However, Dean Johnson said that the 
remodeled chapel has been built to afford a place of 
worship for seminarians who will be entering the school 
for the next several years. 

The Board of Trustees have also authorized the pur- 
chase of a pipe organ for the new structure. It will be 
built so that it can be incorporated into the larger in- 
strument required by the permanent chapel when it is 
built. 


families whom they would not other- 
wise have known. 


their class 
They discovered faithful 
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ARVIN, St. Peter’s, Hill and Grapevine, Tel. 
SPring 4-2795, The Rey. J. Edgar Liv- 
ingston, Box 625. 

AVENAL, St. Thomas’, 7th & San Joaquin. 

BAKERSFIELD, St. Paul’s, 2216 17th St., Tel. 
FAirview 5-5875, the Rev. Victor R. 
Hatfield, rector, 3016 Sunset Ave. 

St. Luke’s, 2671 Mt. Vernon Ave., the 
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St. Mary’s, 

BisHop, St. Timothy’s, Keough and Hob- 
son Sts., Tel. 9861, the Rev. H. N. Tra- 
gitt, Jr., D. D., vicar. 


CAMP SAN JOAQUIN, Chapel of the Trans- 


figuration, Sequoia National Forest. 
Supt., Thomas G. Nelson, 650 Vassar 
Ave., Fresno 4. 


COALINGA, St. Philip’s, Coalinga and Mon- 
roe, Box 212, Tel. WElls 5-1886, the 
Rev. George G. Swanson, rector. 

CorcorAN, Mission of the Epiphany, Han- 
nah & Dairy Aves., the Rev. R. L. 
Swanson, vicar, Box 552, 1012 Letts 
Ave., WYman 2-3517. 

DELANO, Mission of the Redeemer, 
11th Ave., Tel. 3356. 

FRESNO, St. James’ Cathedral, Dakota and 
Cedar, Tel. BA 2-3721, the Very Rev. 
H. B. Lee, dean, 623 W. Michigan, the 
Rev. Canon Harold B. Thelin, the Rev. 
Canon E, A. Shapland, the Rev. Canon 
L. A. Wood, the Rev. Alwyn Vickers, 
honorary canon. 

St. Columba’s Church, 5073 Palm Ave- 
nue, Tel. BA 9-4343, the Rev. George R. 
Turney, rector. 

St. Mary’s Mission, 5004 E. Lewis Ave., 
Tel. CLinton 1-7732, the Rev. Wayne 
Parker, vicar. 

HANForD, Church of the Saviour, 11th and 
Douty, Tel. LUdlow 4-7706. Box 417, 
the Rev. John J. Hancock, rector, 1631 
N. Harris. 

LEMON Cove, Shepherd of the Hills Mis- 
sion, the Rev. V. M. Rivera, Visalia. 
Lemoore, Christ Church Mission, Alpha 
Club, the Rev. J. H. Miller, vicar, Box 

215, Tel. WAlnut 4-5067. 

Linpsay, St. James’, Hermosa & Orange, 
Tel. 2-3712, the Rev. B. Stanley Moore, 
vicar, 546 E. Hermosa. 
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Lop, St. John the Baptist’s, Locust & Lee, 
Tel. ENdicott 9-4620, the Rev. John T. 
Raymond, rector, 1200 Locust St. 


Lone Ping, Trinity Memorial, Locust and 
Lakeview, Box 116, Tel. 4791, the Rev. 
R. F. Slocum, minister. 


Los Banos, St. Alban’s Mission, Illinois 


and West L., Tel. 2812, the Rev. W. M. 
Clarke, Jr., vicar, 1526 4th St. 
Mapera, Trinity, 224 N. A. St., Tel. OR- 


chard 4-8040, the Rev. W. L. Richmond, 
rector, 533 E. Central Ave., Box 1168, 
the Rey. Canon Chester C. Hill, rector 
emeritus, 318 E. 4th St. 


MANTECA, St. Mary’s Mission, Cottage and 
Louise Aves., the Rev. J. M. Wilcox, 
vicar, 452 Cowell Ave., Tel. TA 3-3665. 


MENDoTA, All Saints’, 1616 P St., Tel. 
OLiver 5-4774, the Rev. W. L. Rich- 
mond, priest-in-charge. 

MERCED, St. Luke’s, 2000 M St., Tel. RAn- 
dolph 2-1888, the Rev. Jack D. Living- 
stone, rector, Box 681. 


Castle AFB, Chaplain N. F. Lang, 

Th.D., Capt. USAF, 1555 Redwood 

Ave., Atwater Rd., Tel. GR 7-0747. 
MopestTo, St. Paul’s, the Rev. C. W. 


Williams, rector, the Rev. Edward A. 
Groves, associate rector, 1707 I St., Tel. 
LAmbert 2-1265. 


OaxDALE, St. Matthias’, Ist Ave. and F St., 
Box 637, Tel VIctoria 7-2983, the Rev. 
Arthur Beckwith, rector. 


PoRTERVILLE, St. John’s, Thurman & D, 
Tel. SUnset 4-5363, the Rev. John At- 
kinson, rector. 


REEDLEY, Good Shepherd, Box 203, Tel. 
MElrose 8-2424, the Rev. Max I. 
Drake, rector. 


RiwGeEcreEsT, St. Michael’s Mission, Drum- 
mond Dr. and Sanders Ave., Tel. 8-3516, 
the Rev. Robert M. Harvey, vicar, 200 
Drummond Dr., Ridgecrest, Tel. 8-3511. 


ROSAMOND, Holy Cross Mission, 2872 
Diamond, cor. Locust, W. G. Schroeder, 
lay reader. 

SAN ANDREAS, St. Matthew’s Mission, Tel. 
SK 4-3639, the Rev. Edward E. Murphy, 
III, Oak Street, Hillmont. 


SELMA, St. Luke’s Mission, Lutheran 
Church, Stillman St., TWinoaks 6-3945, 
the Rev. M. L. Drake, Reedley. 

SHAFTER, St. Mark’s Mission, 135 Shafter 
Ave., the Rev. Edward L. Key, vicar, 
260 Pine St., Ploneer 6-4914. 

Sonora, St. James’, the Rev. R. J. Lintner, 
rector, Tel. JEfferson 2-7644. 

SrockTon, St. Anne’s Church, 1020 Lin- 
coln Rd., Tel. GR 7-0747, the Rev. J. C. 
Caley, rector. 

St. John the Evangelist’s, the Rev. Peter 
N. A. Barker, rector, El Dorado & 
Miner, Tel. HO 6-6916. 

The Rev. Bertram E, Simmons, Chap- 
lain, State Hospital, Tel. HO 4-1152. 

St. Stephen’s Mission, Plymouth & Del 
Rio, Tel. HOward 5-8888, the Rey. 
Laurence S. Mann, vicar, 3005 Country 
Club Blvd. 

Tart, St. Andrew’s, the Rev. C. A. Sunder- 
land, rector, 703 Fifth St., Tel. 5-2378. 

TERMINOUS, Emmanuel Chapel, Mrs. Ruth 
Harris, 465 N. Central, Stockton. 


Tracy, St. Mark’s Mission, 415 West Em- 


erson St., the Rev. Roger L. Strem, 
vicar, 1423 Wilson Ave., Tel. TErminal 
5-5788. 

TULARE, St. John’s, 1505 E. Prosperity 
Ave., Box 217, Tel. MU 6-3487, the 
Rev. Ralph W. Jeffs, vicar, 776 E. San 
Joaquin St. 

TURLOCK, St. 


Francis’, Pioneer and E. 


Main, Tel. MErcury 2-0788, the Rev. 
Gerald A. Skillicorn, rector, 1424 Canal 
Drive. 


TWAIN Harte; the Rev. A. G. MacDonald, 
minister, Box 606. 

WoobLakeE, the Rev. V. M. Rivera, Visalia. 

VISALIA, St. Paul’s, Hall & Center Sts., Tel. 
REwood 4-5725, the Rev. V. M. Rivera, 
rector, the Rev. V. J. Shankland. 


CANONICALLY RESIDENT NON-PAROCHIAL® 
The Rev. Canon W. L. Caswell, D.D., Box 
357, Patterson. The Rev. F. E. Stillwell. 
701 Maitland Dr., Bakersfield. The Rev. 
C. M. Brandon, R 1 Box 107A, Terra 
Bella. The Rev. R. W. Fortna, teacher 
CDSP. 
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nillion people who belong to Churches stemming from the Church of England. The Protestant Episcopal Church i 


on. The American Church includes seventy-seven dioceses and twelve missionary districts in the fifty states. 


Mary districts outside the fifty states. In addition American personnel serve fellow Anglicans in the other 


Mous Church bodies, the Jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Jerusalem, and several additional dioceses 
dus Churches are the Churches of England; Wales; Ireland; Scotland; Canada; the West Indies; India, 


Tica; South Africa; West Africa; East Africa; Australia and Tasmania; New Zealand; and the United States of Americ 


The ministry of the laity 
“the most significant change that has come 


in the religious life of our generation 4 
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SECTION Il 


A famous Protestant scholar calls it “the most sig- 
nificant change that has come in the religious life of 
our generation.” 

A Roman Catholic leader says it is “the most arrest- 
ing Christian phenomenon of our time.” 

They are referring to a great arousal of laymen. 

No one can say exactly when or where or why it 
began. But you can see it happening in every major 
religious body, including our own Episcopal Church. 

Ordinary Christian men and women are waking up to 
the fact that they have a job. It is a job they have mis- 
understood and largely neglected in the past. It is more 
difficult—and much more important—than the tradi- 
tional kind of “layman’s work” which consists of helping 


Where Are 
We Headed ? 


the professional clergy attend to the institutional chores 
of the Church. 


What is this job? Theologians call it “the ministry 
of the laity.” But this phrase is a semantic booby-trap 
for those who do not realize that the primary meaning 
of the word “ministry” has always been “service.” In 
common usage, minister means “ordained clergyman” 
and layman means “any church member who is not in 
holy orders.” When the average layman is told that he 
has a “ministry,” he is likely to think this means that 
he is supposed to be a sort of amateur, part-time clergy- 
man, or an unpaid assistant to the clergy. 

And this is precisely what the ministry of the laity 
does NOT mean. Laymen constitute more than 99 per 
cent of the total manpower of the Church, and un- 
questionably they must lend willing hands to the per- 
formance of its numerous internal housekeeping tasks. 
But raising funds, repairing roofs, teaching in church 
school, ushering and delivering a sermon on “Layman’s 
Sunday” are merely incidental aspects of the layman’s 
true vocation. His real, distinctive ministry—the one 
which only he can perform—lies outside of the insti- 
tutional Church. 

It is the realization of this fact by a growing number 
of laymen that constitutes the “most arresting Christian 
phenomenon of our time.” 

Many thoughtful people have tried during the past 
few years to define the precise nature of the ministry 
which laymen are called to undertake outside of the 
Church. While various definitions differ in language and 
emphasis, there is wide agreement that the task has two 
major dimensions. 

One is best described in a phrase that is more familiar 
to Roman Catholics than to Protestants—*consecratio 
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mundi,” the consecration of the world. It simply me: 
that laymen have a unique opportunity, and hence 
basic duty, to help Christianize the social order of wh 
they are a part. They can do this by taking their faith 
work with them—by acting like Christians in the de 
sions they make every day as businessmen, union o 
cials, politicians, doctors, lawyers, diplomats, televisi 
broadcasters, newspaper reporters and so on. 

The World Council of Churches has expressed 1 
basic idea in a much-quoted statement: 

“The real battles of the faith today are being fous 
in factories, shops, offices and farms, in political part 
and government agencies, in countless homes, in 1 
press, radio and television, in the relationship of natio: 

“Very often it is said that the Church should ‘go ir 
these spheres’; but the fact is that the Church is alrea 
in these spheres in the persons of its laity.” 

The second aspect of the layman’s ministry is clos¢ 
related, but yet distinguishable; his task of helping 
redeem the secular community and bring its daily wo 
under the Lordship of Christ. He is called also to be 
evangelist. 

This ancient word has, like “minister”, picked up | 
unfortunately narrow connotation in modern use. Bi 
Graham is called an evangelist. Is every layman to co 
duct “Crusades” in Madison Square Garden? 

No. But the New Testament makes it abundant 
clear that every Christian is called upon to help cor 
municate the good news of Christ to those who ha 
not heard it or understood it. The commandment 
preach the Gospel to “every living creature” was n 
directed solely to professional clergyman. It was la 
upon the whole Church. The layman in his everyd. 

continued on next pa 
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business, professional and social relationships, brushes 
against the lives of many children of God who are, at 
present, entirely beyond the reach of the institutional 
Church. Precisely because he is not a clergyman, he can 
get through to people who retreat behind an impene- 
_trable wall when they talk to a man in a round collar. 

Most laymen, and particularly Episcopal laymen, are 
somewhat terrified by the suggestion that they are sup- 
posed to give direct, verbal testimony for Christ. There 
is a strong tendency to beg the issue by arguing that 
_ deeds speak louder than words, and that the most effec- 
tive form of witness is the quiet example of Christian 
living. All of this is entirely true, but it does not absolve 
the layman from the responsibility of being ever alert 
to speak the right word in a receptive situation. 

“A sincere Christian can have a profound effect on the 
people around him without saying a word about reli- 
gion,” says Harry Denman, the dedicated layman who 
serves as General Secretary of the Methodist Church’s 
Board of Evangelism. “But the same Christian will ac- 
complish far more for the Kingdom of God if he learns 
to witness with his lips as well as his life.” 

Peter Day, editor of The Living Church, has an effec- 
tive answer for the layman who fears he will bungle 
the job, or “say the wrong thing,” if he tries to articulate 
his faith. In his fine book, Saints on Main Street (Sea- 
bury Press), which was used in many Episcopal parishes 
this year as a text for Lenten discussion groups, Mr. 
Day quotes G. K. Chesterton’s famous remark that 
“whatever is worth doing is worth doing badly.” 

“The work of knowing Christ and making Him known 
needs doing far more than it needs to be done well,” 
says Mr. Day. “The joy and spiritual growth that come 
even from the unskilled exercise of Christian faith are 
a part of that abundant life which Christ promised to 
His followers.” 

But there is the rub. With few exceptions, we laymen 
who are now awakening to our broader responsibilities 
as Christians have not been given the education we 
need. Our knowledge of theology—even the most basic 
concepts of Christianity—tends to range from scant to 
scandalous. Our churches have kept us busy. They have 
taken great pains to “involve” us in their own self- 
centered institutional activities. But they have not in the 
past done a very good job of equipping us to be articu- 
late apostles. 

This situation is now beginning to change. There is 
a growing acceptance in our own Church—and in other 
major denominations—of the need for a radically new 
relationship between clergy and laity. 

Mrs. Cynthia C. Wedel, former president of United 
Church Women and a present member of the National 
Council of our Church, believes that an athletic team 
provides a good analogy of what this relationship should 
be. 

“The laity are the players,” says Mrs. Wedel, ‘‘and 
the clergy are the coaches whose major task is the train- 
ing and preparing of the laity for their ministry.” 
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Theological education for laymen is still in its infancy 
in the United States. European Churches, with their 
growing network of “lay academies,” have done much 
more in this field than we have. But the beginnings of a 
layman’s training program can now be discerned in this 
country. 

One of the most ambitious endeavors is the Layman’s 
School of Religion, established last year in Berkeley, 
California. Seminaries of four major denominations, in- 
cluding our own Church Divinity School of the Pacific, 
are jointly sponsoring and providing faculty for this 
new school, where classes of 250 laymen are enrolled, 
four times a year, for intensive six-week courses in 
theology. 

There are other centers where laymen can go for 
relatively brief periods of serious study and discussion. 
They include Parishfield, operated by the Episcopal 
Church at Brighton, Michigan; Pendle Hill, established 
by the Quakers at Wallingford, Pa.; Kirkridge, at Ban- 
gor, Pa.; the Layman’s Academy at Rahway, N.J.; the 
Ecumenical Institute at Evanston, Ill.; the Yokefellow 
Institute at Richmond, Ind.; and several others. 

There are many laymen who are eager to become 
better prepared for their ministry, but who cannot leave 
their home or job responsibilities long enough to take 
a course in theology. For them, also, churches are pro- 
viding increasing opportunities. Weekend retreats for 
laymen are growing in number and popularity. Epis- 
copal dioceses have been sponsoring “Parish Life Con- 
ferences” for several years, and the Lutherans are now 
taking up the same idea with their “Faith and Life 
Institutes.” 

There is another form of theological education in 
which every layman can participate—however tied down 
he or she may be to job or family. It consists of reading 
books. 

A tremendous number of theological books for lay- 
men have been published in the last few years. The six 
volumes of the ““Church’s Teaching Series”, published by 
Seabury Press, were an early and distinguished contri- 
bution. The Presbyterians’ Westminster Press has issued 
another fine series called “the Layman’s Theological 
Library;” the Methodists’ Abingdon Press is publishing 
a “Know Your Faith” series. 

Good religious books are available from dozens of 
other publishers, many of them in inexpensive paper- 
back editions. Many of our churches are now making 
these books available to laymen through parish libraries 
and conveniently located book tables. And the evidence 
indicates a steadily growing interest in them. 

It cannot be stressed too often that all of this is a mere 
beginning, and there is much, much still to be done 
Biblical illiteracy continues to abound in the pews of 
American churches—including Episcopal churches. Anc 
no layman, however enthusiastic, can communicate a 
creed he does not comprehend. 

But the lay person is at least beginning to stir. If he 
is ever fully aroused, America will see what a religiou» 
revival is really like. 
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Where are we heading 


here at home? 


Our Church is expected to have a healthy growth in the next 


ten years. But growth can be unhealthy unless we prepare 


for it, says the Church’s director of research and field study. 


Wy HERE are we heading here at 


home? After an analysis of our life 
from 1950 to 1960, and after project- 
ing our membership to 1970, it is 
clear that we are enjoying a healthy 
growth. In 1950, Episcopalians made 
up 1.6 per cent of the total popula- 
tion of our country. In 1960, we were 
more than 1.8 per cent, and we will 
be close to 2 per cent of the popula- 
tion in 1970. This must be recognized 
as a respectable rate of growth. 

it seems clear, however, that our 
growth will be limited only by the 
degree to which our Church is able to 


_ inspire our laymen to really work for 


their Church in every community. 
What this statement is meant to con- 
vey is that even though in the past 
decade we as a church have grown 
in baptized members at twice the rate 
of the population, we have done this 
with perhaps less than 10 per cent of 
our membership working actively at 
the job of reaching out to families in 
their communities. 

Our Church membership growth 


October, 1960 
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by Joseph G. Moore 


quite naturally follows the population 
shift in the United States. Our most 
rapid rate of growth comes in Prov- 
ince VIII, the Province of the Pacific, 
which sustained a population growth 
of 40 per cent while we maintained 
a growth in baptized members of 73 
per cent and a church school mem- 
bership increase of more than 80 per 
cent. Facts and figures also reflect the 
relation to population trends in the 
Southwest, Midwest, and some parts 
of the South. 

On the other hand, our Church on 
the eastern seaboard has also enjoyed 
steady growth, although the popula- 
tion is increasing far less rapidly. In 
1950, for instance, 55 per cent of our 
baptized membership lived along the 
eastern seaboard from Maine to Vir- 
ginia. Over half of our communicants 
and church school members also 
lived in this section of the country. 
Ten years later, the flow of national 
population leaves this area with 44 
per cent of our church school mem- 
bers, 47 per cent of our communicant 


strength, and 49 per cent of our bap- 
tized strength. Along with the contin- 
uing shift of population and the sub- 
sequent growth of our Church in 
other sections of the country, 1970 
will find between 42 and 44 per cent 
of our Church’s strength in the east- 
ern seaboard. 

At the same time, the Midwest, 
Southwest and Far West provinces, 
which made up a little over one-third 
of our membership in 1950, and 40 
per cent in 1960, will equal the 
strength of the East in 1970. 

Long-term planning is tremen- 
dously important, and during the past 
decade our Church and its laymen 
have moved into programs designed 
to assist us in keeping up with the 
population development. Almost two- 
thirds of the dioceses of our Church 
have completed studies of their areas, 
and more than 100,000 laymen and 
laywomen have served on these study 
committees. 

Notwithstanding all of this activity, 

continued on page 49 
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Where are we heading? 
continued from page 47 


the process of urbanization is so swift 
and the movement of the population 
is accelerating so rapidly that we have 
not been able to keep up with the 
needs. Hundreds of city parishes have 
been adversely affected by the popu- 
lation movement out of the city and 
the flow of unfamiliar new residents 
into their parish areas. Usually the 
incoming population is from other 
religious, cultural, or racial groups. 
This process will continue to chal- 
lenge the Church in the next decade. 

Long-term planning methods, 
therefore, must be fluid enough so 
that they can be easily altered to meet 
the conditions of rapid social change. 
Where these rapid changes take place 
in urban areas, techniques must be 
developed so that proper programs 
and staff can be set up at these very 
important church locations. Our 
Church finds itself at times with 
buildings that are physically obsolete 
or designed for a purpose which no 
longer serves any group. Many such 
plants must be torn down and rebuilt. 

In the path of urban renewal pro- 
grams, it is imperative that we main- 
tain our hold on city properties and 
build buildings and programs that will 
be effective with the new residents. 
_ Some excellent work has _ been 
_ achieved in the Dioceses of Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Long Island, 
Newark, Pennsylvania, and others. 
_ There is much to learn from these ex- 
periences and much further to probe. 


On the new suburban front, the sit- 

uation is difficult. Land must be pur- 
chased at the time subdivisions are 
being developed, or just before. 
' Money must be in hand to build at 
least part of the new church plant so 
that effective work can be accom- 
plished as families move into the 
areas. 

Suburban populations have 
changed from the old stereotype. The 
new suburban complex ranges all the 

“Way from upper-economic-group sec- 
ions to marginal-worker communi- 
ties where no-money-down, thirty- 
‘Yyears-to-pay housing flourishes. We, 
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as a Church, can work in all of these 
areas, but we need new methods, new 
techniques, and a new seriousness 
about developing the tools and the 
type of men that will be effective in 
all kinds of suburban residential 
areas. 


One of the patterns that have 
affected the Church in the last decade 
is the growing group of wage earners 
who are relatively short-term resi- 
dents of communities. Increasingly, 
industry trains its junior executives 
and key skilled workers by sending 
them from plant to plant or from store 
to store. Very stable communities, 
where rates of population change in 
1940 or even 1950 where relatively 
low, now maintain quite high percen- 
tages of families who come in, buy a 
home, stay for three to five years, and 
then are transferred to some other 
part of the country, or the world. 

This kind of atmosphere can con- 
tribute to a sense of not really belong- 
ing anywhere, because a_ family 
knows, when it arrives in a commu- 
nity, that it will probably not be there 
five years later. Such a floating pop- 
ulation calls for the continued devel- 
opment of programs that will reach 
incoming families rapidly, bring them 
into the full fellowship of a congre- 
gation, train them for leadership, give 
them the opportunity to assist in run- 
ning the program, and send them on 
to some other parish, ready and 
trained. This is a process that families 
of the armed forces have experienced 
for generations, but now it is affect- 
ing a growing number of civilian 
families in our country, many of 
whom are or could be members of 
our Church. 

One method of contacting new fam- 
ilies rapidly as they come into an area 
is through Neighborhood or Zone 
Committees. The development of 
this type of a program is a must for 
our Church now and in the imme- 
diate future, and much will depend 
on how rapidly we build this activity 
into our program. Several hundred 
parishes can now document the suc- 
cess that can come when alert lay 
committees work at this task. 

Another major problem is_ the 
future of parishes and missions in 


small towns or rural communities. 
Nationally, the depletion of our rural 
population is the other end of the 
stick of the process of urbanization. 
Historically, our Church has been 
very weak in its program for people 
in rural areas. We have been pri- 
marily a city church and a larger- 
town church, rather than a rural 
church. Unlike some denominations 
whose rural strength is greater, we 
cannot close out three churches in a 
county to make one strong church. 
We probably have only one church; 
and if we close that, we wipe out our 
only chance to serve that county. 


This is a difficult decision to make. 
Are dead or dying missions a cancer 
on our budget or an opportunity for 
the future? Certainly, most of our 
program for these missions in the 
past has been inadequate. During the 
past decade, however, there is evi- 
dence of increasing concern and a 
desire to learn new methods and 
develop effective small-town and 
country churches. There is specific 
promise in the support the Church 
has given to the Division of Town and 
Country in the Home Department of 
our National Council. 

This problem will continue to cause 
concern throughout the next decade. 
Additional ways and means must be 
found for the full support of an effec- 
tive program to the non-urban areas. 
It appears that in some of these areas 
we are beginning to have effective 
programs. When this happens, our 
Church can remain and can be repre- 
sented by congregations of respecta- 
ble size. Staying power like this, how- 
ever, takes men and money, and 
includes a training program to revita- 
lize present membership in order to 
inspire other families to become part- 
ners with us in this venture. 


Then, again, if we are to implement 
the program needs both outside the 
nation and here at home in the 
1960’s, the Church must have a much 
larger portion of its members’ income. 
We have done far better in this past 
decade, but again, we have a long 
way to go. To meet total needs now 
visible, most of us must give four 
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times as much as we are giving now; 
many of us will need to multiply our 
present pledges by ten. 

Training programs in stewardship 
should be continued in every parish 
and mission. We must operate on the 
belief that people will respond if they 
know and realize the importance of 
the Church’s needs. The next decade, 
therefore, for our Church will be a 
decade of continued development. 


If we are successful, our Church 
will be vibrant, a Church with a 
dynamic lay ministry. Because we are 
central to both Catholic and Protest- 
ant traditions, it seems clear that we 
can serve now in the inner city, in the 
small town, and in the suburban 
areas. Our Church can have a pro- 
gram and an appeal for all ethnic and 


economic groups. The Sixties, there- 
fore, should be a decade of re-evalu- 
ation and long-term planning. They 
should be a period of tremendous co- 
operative activity on the part of our 
laity and our clergy. 

The Sixties should also be a period 
when our entire Church restudies 
seminary needs. What place, for in- 
stance, should our seminaries have 
in developing training courses for the 
laity? 


Where are we heading here at 
home? This is difficult to forecast, be- 
cause so much depends on us, the 
individuals who make up the member- 
ship of our Episcopal Church. Will 
we give more of ourselves to the work 
of the Church? Will we accelerate our 
program as the needs indicate? Will 
we learn to transcend the patterns of 
our culture and assist our Church so 


that it can move into the full current 
of our present social trends? 

There are signs that more and more 
of us have begun to do this during the 
past thirty years. There are signs, too, 
that many more men and women are 
ready to give this kind of support. 
The problems ahead are tremendous. 
Yet with God all things are possible. 


The big question still unanswered 
is: Will our growth in numbers be 
matched by a growth in the Spirit? 
The Sixties will tell this story. We are 
moving, and much progress is indi- 
cated. However, what our Church 
does will depend finally on how 
dearly we cherish this fellowship of 
ours, our Church and her message. 
In a changing world, this only is 
unchanged—in Christ we have life, 
hope and being. In His Name, we can- 
not fail. 


COMPARED RATES OF GROWTH: U. S. POPULATION AND EPISCOPALIAN COMMUNICANTS 


US. POPULATION 


PER CENT INCREASE 


PROVINCE | 
New England 


PROVINCE II 
N.Y. and N.J. 


PROVINCE III 
Washington 


PROVINCE IV 


Sewanee 


PROVINCE V 
Mid-West 


PROVINCE VI 
Northwest 


PROVINCE VII 
Southwest 


PROVINCE VIII 
Pacitic 


TOTAL 48 


States and D.C, 
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‘Why. I had no idea...’ 


Many of us are enthusiastic when we hear about the 


work that the Church does outside the U.S. mainland 


But do we know the facts 
and 


will we accept the discipline these facts imply? 


by David R. Thornberry 


NE of the major tasks we Epis- 
; copalians face in the late 1960's is 
. the support of missionary work out- 
side of our own parishes and dio- 
ceses. 

The record of that support in the 
past is not one we can be proud 
of. The average Church member’s 
knowledge of what we do and where 
we do it is almost nonexistent. 
Everywhere, when some first-hand 
account of a portion of our work is 
made, one inevitably hears, “Why, 
I had no idea... ”. 

The fault does not lie in any lack 
of effort on the part of our national 
agencies or dioceses. They batter 
centinually at the doors of our minds, 
in every conceivable way, with the 
information. There are many deeply 
concerned, knowledgeable church 
_persons—lay and_ clerical—actively 
Participating in these programs, but 
they are the exceptions, not the rule. 

For more than two million Episco- 
palians to limit the resources avail- 
able for our world mission to ap- 
proximately $1.70 per year per com- 
municant is absurd. These figures 
symbols of a deep lack in us. As 
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individuals we show little awareness 
of the importance of the gospel to 
the world. 

The response to the program of 
the Church outside each one’s in- 
dividual parish is paltry. To have to 
cut this carefully and_ intelligently 
planned program each year to fit the 
income is tragic. And this is exactly 
what happens. It should be the other 
way around. The income should meet 
the maximum program the Church 
is capable of carrying out. What is 
“practical” and what is Christian are 
not necessarily the same thing. 

I have returned recently from a 
trip to all of the Church’s mission 
fields outside the United States main- 
land. No one could make such a 
trip and come back the same per- 
son. To be introduced so suddenly 
to one’s brothers, to see one’s family 
as it really is, for the first time, is 
not easy. It is a most humbling ex- 
perience. 

It began with sharing the sacra- 
ment of Holy Communion; passed to 
a few halting words with Wan Oi, 
lost and homeless among hundreds 
of thousands of refugees in Hong 


Kong, and then moved to a big fat 
kiss from a charming Haitian two- 
year-old whose home we visited. 

After such experiences one can- 
not avoid a sense of urgency. No 
doubt each generation of the Church, 
as it looked at the world and its 
task assigned by God, has had that 
same feeling of urgency. 

Since World War Il, however, our 
whole world has changed. As never 
before in history, events which once 
occurred only in isolated instances 
have become universal. 

Alaska was for years the place of 
the Eskimo and the Indian—the 
hunter and the fisherman. Today it 
has an urban problem as serious as 
some mainland cities. The primitive 
folk of the northern areas are moving 
down. The hunter becomes a con- 
struction worker; the fisherman 
drives a bulldozer; their families live 
in slums. 

The first village we visited has 
since lost thirty families. They have 
moved down to the centers of life, 
industry and work. 

A dam planned for the Yukon 
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The Episcopal Church of St. Michael and All Angels in Cuernavaca, Mexico, has the same inner-city 


urban problems as a downtown parish in Fairbanks, Alaska, Tokyo, Los Angeles, Chicago, or Detroit. 
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River would eliminate most villages 
in an area the size of Lake Erie. The 
hunting and fishing will be gone, and 
entire communities long served by 
the Episcopal Church will disappear 
under water. 

The Church in Alaska has the 
same new missionary need which we 
have. We must meet these people as 
they move into a new culture and 
environment with the full influence 
and life of the Church as they have 
known it so beautifully in their old 
villages. 

This means the planting of con- 
gregations in some of the depressed 
areas of our largest Alaskan cities, 
establishing community houses, help- 
ing these people over the hurdles of 
urban living with all of its tempta- 
tions and pitfalls. 

This may be the most important 
job of the Church in Alaska. Alaska’s 
larger cities have parishes like yours 
and mine. The more primitive folk 
moving to the cities have just as dif- 
ficult a time adjusting to this kind of 
living as some of our neighbors com- 
ing to live in the complex life of our 
American cities today. 

As with us, there is in Alaska the 
need right now for more personnel, 
experienced and skilled in this kind 
of adjustment for human life. Caught 
in this sudden transition, life-long 
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Episcopalians are being lost to us 
because, with our present resources, 
we have not been able to move into 
the cities with them. And we must. 


Today, Tokyo is considered to be 
the largest city in the world. It looks 
it. We all know of Japan’s tremen- 
dous industrial development, of its 
talent for scientific work and fabri- 
cation. They’re making good use of 
this. But it is in the rural areas of 
Japan where a great part of the 
strength of the Japanese Church lies. 
But here again, people are on the 
move. 

We must remember that the 
Church in Japan was almost totally 
destroyed during World War ILI. 
What the war didn’t demolish, an 
earthquake did. You can imagine 
how the meager resources of a beaten 
nation have served to rebuild. I won’t 
go into all the details of why these 
financial resources in Japan are so 
small, but will just tell you that our 
clergy .there—not our American 
clergy, but our Japanese brothers— 
are living on about forty dollars a 
month, below subsistence level. Some 
parishes in rapidly growing areas, 
where the Church should be strongly 
and youthfully at work, have priests 
eighty years old because to retire 


them would mean that they would 
starve. 

Let me list the needs. If this hap- 
pens to sound like dollars and cents 
to you, I make no apology for it. 
They are: (1) Building funds; (2) 
Books and educational materials; (3) 
Support for a program of conferences 
which will draw the Japanese clergy 
together that they may deal with the 
problems of the church just as Amer- 
ican clergy do; (4) First-rate pro- 
fessors for important educational in- 
stitutions to help broaden the edu- 
cation of Japanese students to in- 
clude knowledge of the world outside 
their own ancient tradition and cul- 
ture; (5) The finding of pensions 
for church personnel; (6) Scholar- 
ships of all kinds; (7) Aid for semi- 
narians; (8) Five-year guarantees of 
support for new men in new places 
to get the work going. 

The’ atomic reactor which the 
Episcopal Church has given St. Paul’s 
University in Tokyo has done a great 
deal to create good will. But the Uni- 
versity itself, in its next term, has 
16,285 applications for only 1,200 
openings in the student body. You 
can see the intense desire for learn- 
ing and awful frustration among the 
cream of Japanese youth today. 

Japan will need our help for years 
in much greater measure than we 
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This boat is home to a family 


in Banekot Thailand. Where will this child find his way to an educa- 


tion, to a knowledge of Jesus Christ as Lord? More must be done by Episcopalians in the Far East. 


are giving it at present. Only five 
cents a year for the next eight to ten 
years from two million Episcopalians 
would put a million dollars into these 
basic needs and give the Church in 
Japan great momentum. It is ridicu- 
lous that our Church doesn’t have it 
to invest there. 

Ten years ago, at the request of 
the war-ravaged Japanese Church, 
the island of Okinawa was placed 
under the Bishop of Honolulu. And 
in those ten years, six churches have 
been founded. It is one of the most 
encouraging examples of the out- 
reach of our Church that I’ve seen 
anywhere. 

This Church located on a dot of 
land far out in the Pacific is alive 
with activity. I was shown place after 
place where church building was 
needed, but which stood barren be- 
cause no funds could be obtained 
from America. 

One particularly pressing need is 
for a doctor to give medical care in 
the Okinawan leprosy colony. Estab- 
lished forty years ago at the sugges- 
tion of a missionary, the colony to- 
day houses many victims of the dread 
disease. Although partial moderniza- 
tion has been instituted, the unfortu- 
nate inhabitants suffer greatly from 
their extreme isolation and the lack 
of help that could be given to them 
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by a dedicated physician 

I thank God for a fine young 
Japanese priest who has devoted him- 
self and his ministry to these people. 
It is a moving experience to walk 
among the gardens each has planted 
behind his tiny hut in a desperate 
attempt to create something beauti- 
ful in what was to me the most dismal 
existence I have ever seen. 

Currently getting along on the 
temporary services of Okinawan 
medical students, the colony has fur- 
ther to go if it is to fullfill its merci- 
ful mission. One of the last things | 
remember before leaving were the 
words of Aoki-San, a man I would 
describe as the heart and core of the 
colony. From the depth of his muti- 
lated body a sigh escaped, and with 
his scarred lips he said, “My work 
is done. I will be content to die when 
a Christian doctor comes to this 
place.” 

The Philippine Islands, as all who 
have ever been there know, are com- 
plex and fascinating. 

First of all we can be very thank- 
ful that the Church responded to the 
Builders for Christ program and that 
our Reconstruction and Advance 
Funds have helped so much to put 
together in one place the foundations 
of our cathedral, our hospital, and 
our seminary in Quezon City, near 


Manila. 

There was little left of the Church 
in the Philippines after the War. 
There are still many remains of war 
damage, of shelling and bombing. 

A bright spot of promise in the 
Orient now because of its many fine 
new buildings and active program, 
the Episcopal Church of the Philip- 
pines is busy training not only its 
own clergy but those of its close com- 
panion, the two-million-member Phil- 
ippine Independent Church. When 
these two churches come together in 
a real communion, they will form a 
powerful influence for good in this 
troubled new republic still plagued 
by graft and black markets. 

Our greatest problems are in the 
mountain provinces and rural areas, 
among houses of grass and bamboo 
in the little barrios. Here again peo- 
ple are beginning to move into a new 
life. 

Of utmost importance is our edu- 
cational work done here, appearing 
in some places extremely simple and 
in others well set up and manned. 
With general education and the gos- 
pel going hand in hand in this grow- 
ing back-country operation, the need 
for hardy and dedicated workers is 
great. 

Liberia is our only mission in Af- 
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Institutional service is still desperately needed in all overseas areas. These boys, from an 


* 


Episco- 


pal “boys’ village’ near Sao Paulo, Brazil, should have several new buildings for their activities. 
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rica. It is also a place where Church 
and School have co-operated won- 
derfully for many years, under our 
Bishop, the Rt. Rev. Bravid W. Har- 
ris, who is, without question, one of 
the most influential men in all Li- 
beria. 

We were invited to a reception for 
President Tubman and had a chance 
to talk with an outstanding group of 
young men—cabinet members, legis- 
lators, professional people of all sorts 
—many of whom as youngsters had 
been brought out of primitive mud 
huts to attend one of our secondary 
schools and then go on to Cuttington 
College and Seminary, our only insti- 
tution of higher learning in Africa. 

We visited school after school, 
most of them built by the United 
Thank Offering of our women and 
the Children’s Missionary Offering. 
What we saw was an educational 
program developing a trained and 
maturing leadership for Liberia and 
through the many students from other 
parts of Africa, a responsible leader- 
ship for the number of former colo- 
nies struggling into nationhood. 

Such leadership will be needed to 
an increasing degree in Liberia for 
following the development of the 
great rubber plantations, such as the 
well known Firestone operation, 
heavy industry is on the way. Iron 
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ore deposits have been found as large 
as Minnesota’s awe inspiring mines in 
the Mesabi Range. And here again 
the people are moving out of the 
back country and into the growing 
urban areas. 


We have been in Brazil for seventy 
years and are just beginning our serv- 
ice. There have never been enough 
men or support to get this Church 
into a running start in an area which 
is potentially one of the greatest op- 
portunities we have ever had. 

Vast even on a North American 
scale, the church runs on a scale 
which would be like telling the 
Bishop of New York that he is re- 
sponsible for everything from Man- 
hattan to the Rocky Mountains. One 
missionary district we visited was 
1,800 miles deep. Destined to be- 
come one of the real giants of the 
world, Brazil has unlimited re- 
sources, acres upon acres of fertile 
land as yet unclaimed. Unable to 
keep pace with this awakening giant, 
the Episcopal Church, limited in 
funds and manpower, is not a true, 
moving, working body in most parts 
of Brazil. 

We complain here at home _ be- 
cause sometimes we have to pay as 
much as $40,000 for four or five 


acres of land as a new church site, 
but a similar plot in some of the fast 
growing cities of Brazil can cost more 
than $100,000. The resources for 
this are not now within the life of 
the Church of Brazil, but they are in 
our Church. There isn’t any question 
about it; if we want to help in this 
kind of extension work, we can do it. 


Central America is another place 
where we have only just begun our 
job. There we have taken over from 
the British Church most of the work 
among the West Indians who emi- 
grated there to work in the banana 
plantations. 

In this instance one Bishop has 
jurisdiction over five separate na- 
tions. Distances are so great that he 
has yet to bring an adequate number 
of representatives in his missionary 
district together for a convocation to 
discuss their common problems and 
needs and opportunities. 

Our work in these small nations 
just beginning to hope for a better 
future is of the utmost importance. 
especially among students who need 
high school and university educations 
if they are to supply competent lead- 
ership for tomorrow. They are at our 
doorsteps all the time asking for 
guidance and training. 
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Missions is no longer vague, faraway, exotic work. It calls for hard, skilled service in trying situations. 
Here Sister Esther Mary, of an Episcopal religious order, works in the slums of Ponce, Puerto Rico. 


And if we really mean business in 
Central America, we must eventu- 
ally help the Church there to make 
the next logical step of putting a 
bishop, properly supported, in each 
of the republics. These will no 
longer be lands of a few rich and 
a multitude of very poor. They may 
have some real struggles ahead, but 
they are growing rapidly to maturity. 


Our work in the Caribbean seems 
strong and effective. On the tiny 
Virgin Islands, for instance, we have 
some 6,000 members in five churches 
—more people than can be found in 
some of our large mainland mission- 
ary districts. 

With the creation of a new semi- 
nary in Puerto Rico, a stronger, bet- 
ter educated national clergy will give 
great impetus to the leadership of the 
Church of the Caribbean. It will be 
a great assistance also to Central 
America to have an adequate school 
for its candidates. 

Haiti, our only French-speaking 
work, is a land of surprise. A spirit 
of joy seems to emanate from this 
green island republic despite many 
hard problems. Three and one-half 
million people are packed into a ten 
thousand mile area, illiteracy is ram- 
pant, and abject poverty ever pres- 
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ent. In this luxurious misery drifts 
the faint drum beat of Voodoo wor- 
ship. Yet the ominous sound doesn’t 
quench the laughter and enthusiasm 
which is so wonderfully uplifting and 
encouraging. The Church seems to 
have its finger on the soul of Haiti. 

Who can say how utterly impor- 
tant our work in Cuba is in these 
critical days? In the face of our na- 
tional differences we could have no 
better hope than the Cuban Church’s 
knowledge of our concern for and 
fellowship with them. Cubans are in 
a struggle which is as much with 
themselves as with their government. 
They owned our prayers. 


Nowhere in all this trip did we 
come away so encouraged, so enthu- 
siastic, and so thrilled than by a visit 
in the Church of South India. Here 
is the example to the whole world of 
the effect of surrendering to Our 
Lord’s great hope “That they all may 
be one.” There is something in the 
soul of this Church which was not 
to be found in the same degree any- 
where else. Perhaps it is because they 
alone are the most free to be the 
Church to the whole community. 

Consequently, its evangelistic 
spirit, the personal witness (with a 
New Testament flavor) of individ- 


uals, made this American Episco- 
palian. feel small and inadequate. 
This observer, at least, was embar- 
rassed by the contrast with the timid, 
far-from-wholehearted way in which 
we meet and work in our communi- 
ties with those of another name for 
the Glory of God and the extension 
of His Kingdom. It makes one trem- 
ble to think what might happen to 
us Episcopalians, and to this country, 
were we to catch even a portion of 
this spirit. 

Perhaps the most exciting exam- 
ples of what I’m talking about come 
from the students. Like young people 
everywhere they enjoy sitting around 
exchanging views on serious topics 
of the day, but unlike any young 
people I have ever seen anywhere 
they also go out and do. 

I watched one Madras College 
student binding up the foot of a four- 
teen year old victim of leprosy. He 
actually put his hands on the fright- 
ening lesions as he rubbed on the 
healing salve and applied the proper 
bandages. Voluntarily he spends two 
afternoons a week in this work as an 
expression of his evangelistic witness 
to Christian life. 

Another of the most dreaded dis- 
eases in India is tuberculosis, partly 
because of the prevalence of the 

continued on next page 
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THE BIBLE 
COMPANION 


Edited by DR. WILLIAM NEIL 


A complete pictorial and reference guide 
to the people, places, events, and back- 
. ground of the Bible 
Designed to be read either as one con- 
tinuous and richly illustrated narrative 
or as a detailed reference to Biblical 
studies, this fascinating treasury throws 
new light on every aspect of the impor- 
tant personalities from Genesis to Re- 
velations — a span of many centuries. 
The work of distinguished authorities 
in both England and the United States, 
The Bible Companion is a yolume that 
belongs beside the Bible in every home 
and library. 
“Never has a book made a more vivid 
and dramatic appeal to both the eye and 
the mind.” — Dr. Daniel Poling, curis- 
TIAN HERALD 
160 pages of photographs, 16 full-color 
plates, large 7/2 x 10¥2 format, $9.95 


Both books now at your bookstore 


Two superb new books 
of lasting beauty, value 
and enjoyment 


THE KINGDOMS 
OF CHRIST 


From the Days of the Apostles to the 
Middle Ages by PETER BAMM 


The first thousand years of Christianity 
—described in an extraordinary, bril- 
liantly illustrated book 

Completely factual, derived from an 
cient records, evidence contained in the 
New Testament, and the recent findings 
of archaeologists, The Kingdoms of 
Christ is an achievement in scholarship 
as well as in the art of bookmaking. An 
exciting gift for laymen, clergymen, and 
students alike, it traces Christianity from 
the days when it was a new religion un- 
til it became a pervasive force in lands 
both East and West. 
“A fascinating book . . . a vivid picture 
of the church’s early story.”” — Cyril G. 
Richardson, Director of Graduate 
Studies, UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


365 illustrations, 18 color plates, large 
6% x 9% format, $8.95 
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Maps. ® Amazing Archaeological Discoveries, Iilustrating Bible History, 78 
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lon, Egypt, Greece, etc., touching the Bible Story. © How We Got the Bible, 
Formation of Old and New Testaments, Apocryphal Books, Manuscripts and 
Early Christian Writings. ®© An Epitome of Church History, Connecting Bible 
Times with Our Own, Persecutions, Rise of the Papacy, the Popes, Luther and 
the Reformation. ® Select Bible Verses Now Included in the Handbook, There 
is nothing published, of its size, that has as much practical Bible information, 


4x6/.x1V2", 968 Pages, Cloth Bound..................0..005+- $3.75 


1,000,000 
IN PRINT 


ORDER FROM YOUR 


BOOKSELLER OR 


ZONDERVAN PUBLISHING HOUSE 
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malady and partly because of the ex- 
pense of the cure usually beyond 
the average Indian’s pocketbook. At 
a general hospital in India, I saw a 
pavilion for tubercular students 
which was built, maintained and sup- 
ported by the students at the uni- 
versity. How they ever raised that 
kind of money, I don’t know, but 
they did. 

It is significant that it happened in 
India rather than here or in Europe. 
India is one of the most chaotic, poy- 
erty-stricken, seething nations of the 
world. 

This is our family. Somehow we 
American Episcopalians must learn 
to sense this family all over the 
world, become more closely bound 
by concern for one another, more 
significantly aware that we are really 
dependent upon each other in out 
common task, unafraid to invest our 
best in what God is calling us to do. 

We need, with the whole Church, 
to rethink our attitude and philoso- 
phy about our missionary work. We 
need to see all this through God’s 
eyes and not our own. This oneness 
in Christ really exists—it crosses 
over all differences and cultures. As 
we met these people we knew with 
the first handshake that we belong 
together. For there was immediate 
understanding, immediate sympathy. 
We recognized each other in an in- 
expressible way because there is a 
mark that Christ puts on a man who 
tries to be His. 

I have never been so hopeful. I 
have never been so sure. I have 
never seen it so clearly revealed that 
the emphasis we have tried to keep 
in the Church has been utterly right. 
But I have never been so anxious 
about it. 

We need—as one said to me— 
“either to get with it or get out.” In 
some ways this may be too extreme— 
but it won’t hurt us to think about it 
that way. 

But it must be something more 
than just feeling. There must be a 
response. And if. we don’t feel a free 
response as we examine all this, them 
we must seriously examine what we 
are, in His terms, and see that iv 

continued on page 86 
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WE ARE NEGLECTING 


THE PREPARATION 


OF OUR CLERGY 


Ocroser, 1960 


Our present national policy on 
theological education may be 
disastrous, warns one of the Church’s 


leading educators 


by JOHN B. COBURN 


oF HEOLOGICAL EDUCATION—that is, the preparation of men for 
the sacred ministry of the Church—is the most important single task in the 
inner life of the Church. And on the national level it is the most neglected. 

The inner strength of the Church in the long run rests on the strength 
of the clergy; the quality of life in the Church in the long view rests upon the 
quality of life of the clergy. Generally speaking, the temper and spirit of the 
laity are determined by the temper and spirit of the clergy. 

This is by no means to say that the clergy are in themselves more im- 
portant than the laity. The Church is made up of clergy and laity together. 
We know, for example, how often some of the laity are ahead of the clergy 
in Christian witness and life; every clergyman knows individual members of 
his congregation who have led him into a deeper understanding of the mystery 
of God’s love and have ministered to him. But as a general observation, the 
quality of the clergy creates the quality of the Church. 

Consider for a moment some of the facts which establish theological edu- 
cation in the United States as a task most neglected on the national level. 
Here are some of them: 


1. In 1955 the clergy shortage was 806. Since 1956 Church membership 
has grown 7.9 per cent. Seminary enrollment in the same period has declined 
9.7 per cent. 
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2. The budget of the National 
Council for the year 1959 was 


$7,971,000. The appropriation for 
the Department of Christian Educa- 
tion was $457,000; for College 
Work, $262,000. For theological 
education, apart from the summer 
training program for seminarians 
under the Division of Town and 
Country, the figure was $7,000— 
for Negro theological education. 

3. There is no “mind” of the 
Church with regard to either the di- 
rection or support of theological 
education because there is no body 
within the Church which represents 
all the forces actually carrying on 
theological education. For example, 
the Joint Commission on Theological 
Education is an agency of the Gen- 
eral Convention, Serving on it are 
no members of the diocesan schools 
currently preparing an_ increasing 
number of men for ordination. 

4. If you should point to the 
January Theological Education Sun- 
day offerings as an important item in 
the support of the seminaries, I 
should reply that this is now for most 
seminaries the most important source 
of income ($568,000 for 1959)— 
and I should do so with deep ap- 
preciation. But I would then point 
out that this method of raising 
money—through voluntary contribu- 
tions of parishes through rectors and 
bishops, and depending largely on 
their personal interest and loyalties 
—was considered inadequate as a 
means of supporting the work of the 
Church in every other area and was 
abolished at the time of the reorgani- 
zation of the National Council in 
1919. 


These facts, and others like them, 
if they do not conclusively “prove,” 
do at least support the general 
proposition that theological educa- 
tion is neglected by the Church as a 
whole. 

Times are too critical to permit us 
any longer the luxury of a divided 
and /aissez-faire policy in the educa- 
tion of men preparing for the 
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ministry. The population explosion, 
the expansion of the Church (par- 
ticularly in suburbia), the doubling 
of college enrollments within ten 
years, the numbers of older men en- 
tering the ordained ministry, and the 
consequent increased burden of fi- 
nancing their education, and the 
strength of parochialism (whether 
diocesan, regional, cultural or aca- 
demic) all point to the pressing need 
of a national policy and program of 
theological education. To continue 
the present confused policy is to in- 
vite disaster. 


The primary purpose of theologi- 
cal education is the education of a 
man’s spirit. This is so because the 
most important thing about a man is 
his spirit: whether it is good or evil, 
selfish or unselfish, cynical or loy- 
ing; or, worst of all, whether a man 
has become dis-spirited, which is to 
say he is dead, though his body may 
live on. His spirit determines how a 
man looks at life. 

Carlyle was once asked what kind 
of a minister they were looking for 
in his church when there was a 
vacancy and he replied: “We are 
looking for a man who knows God 
and not by hearsay.” The purpose 
of theological education is to help a 
man so grow in the Spirit of Christ 
that by the time he is ordained it 
can be said of him: “He knows God 
—and not by hearsay.” To be 
possessed by the Spirit of Christ— 
that is the primary task of theological 
education, 

Now, spiritual education is  inti- 
mately related to intellectual prepara- 
tion. This should be no surprise, for 
reason is one of the distinguishing 
marks of what it is to be a man. This 
is especially true of what it means 
to be a Christian man, for we are 
bidden to love the Lord our God 
with all our heart and soul and mind. 

Not to use our mind is as great a 
sin as the violation of any of the 
Commandments. And Paul (the 
first great missionary of the Church 
who was that in part because he was 
the first great intellectual of the 
Church) bids us: “be ye transformed 
by the renewing of your mind. . . .” 

So theological education is con- 


cerned with the mind, with the ir 
tellect, with ideas. It declares witt 
out apology that the life of the min 
and the world of ideas are importan 


Of all the ideas that men develo 
the most crucial are the ideas the 
have of God, for what they think 
God determines what they think 
themselves and of all men. Theolog 
cal education then deals with th 
ideas of men throughout history an 
especially with the idea of Go 
whose love of the world was so grez 
He gave His Son for it and so gav 
meaning and a center to history. 

This means that theological edt 
cation looks back through history t 
study the mighty acts of God as re 
vealed in Holy Scripture; to wrestl 
with the ideas of Augustine an 
Aquinas, Calvin and Luther, men ¢ 
the Reformation and of the Renai: 
sance. We cannot know where w 
are going unless we know where w 
have been, and build upon the pas 

It also means that theological edt 
cation looks out beyond the Chure 
at those disciplines which are crea 
ing the ideas determining the worl 
of tomorrow: humanism, scientisn 
language study, Marxism, psychiatri 
study—whatever ideas there are i 
the whole wide world are proper ot 
jects of theological study. 


Consider the influence in our da 
simply of the ideas developed in th 
past century by three men: Karl Mar 
in a library, Charles Darwin in 
laboratory, and Sigmund Freud in 
study. If the Gospel is to be relate 
to the world, the clergy must knov 
what is going on in the world. 

All this is particularly true fe 
Anglicans, who have always hel 
high in their tradition the “gent! 
light of reason.” This is a gift frov 
God, meant to be nurtured by th 
best minds the Church can provie 
so that the seminaries may be is 
deed the “seed beds” of Christia 
learning. Only so can men be e® 
couraged to seek the truth wherevs 
they find it and respond to 
wherever it leads, confident 
will lead at last to Him who said, ° 
am the truth.” 

This means education rather ths 
training. There is, to be sure, trai 
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- involved in the preparation of 
n for the ministry. One can be 
ined in the holding of babies at 
ptisms, the manual acts in the 
yy Communion service, and in 
ier functions a clergyman _per- 
ms, but seminaries in particular 
ve as their concern not training 
t education. 

This is why theological education 
such a long, difficult, costly, and 
ribly important business. It has to 
with the most fundamental ideas 
the history of the world; the ulti- 
ite because they deal with God the 
eator; the most intimate because 
‘y have to do with God’s Spirit 
d His personal dealings with men; 
> most radical because they center 
yund Christ who redeemed the 
rid. 

Theological education is the ser- 
nt of the Church. She comes from 


> Church, exists for the sake of | 


> Church and for the Church’s 
ssion. She has no other cause for 
ing. 

Nor do ministers. The one essen- 
| vocational question to be asked 
men preparing for the ordained 
nistry of the Church is this: are 
u preparing yourself to be used by 
> Church, or to use the Church for 
urself? 

We are, in other words, members 
e of another: parishes, dioceses, 
ninaries, diocesan schools, bishops, 
ests, laity, and all the rest. What 
ppens to one member affects other 
mbers; if one suffers, all suffer, 
d if one rejoices all are meant to 
oice. We are members one of an- 
ier because we all are the Lord’s. 
S ministry is our ministry and His 
rk our work. 


It is precisely at this point that 
r present weakness lies. So far as 
ological education is concerned, 
- are not bound closely together. 
id we shall not be until new 
inciples supplant the present con- 
sion. These principles are as old 
the Christian Church. They have 
en adopted in every area of the 
wurch’s life except theological 
lucation. These are the principles: 


1. Co-operation in the Church is 
continued on next page 
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To The Church 


Our firm is dedicated to stewardship education. Our executives and 
a majority of our staff are Episcopalians, and most of our work is 
with the Episcopal Church. We are fellow laymen who have faced 
the same problems in our own parishes that confront you in yours, 
but with the important advantage that we also have had broad 
professional experience in hundreds of parishes and missions 
throughout the country. 


We believe—and experience seems to prove—that the Budget 
Expansion Program is the only permanent solution to the steward- 
ship problem. This program enables many a mission to attain 
parochial status, the aided parish to meet its apportionment in full, 
and the wealthy parish—previously unchallenged—to recognize and 
accept its greater responsibility to support the work of the Church 
at diocesan and national levels. 


Every diocese, with or without a capital fund need, should in- 
vestigate this stewardship education program in the interest of a 
stronger Church. Small parishes and missions need this program 
just as much as the large parishes do. We shall welcome an oppor- 
tunity to meet with you and offer the benefit of our wide experience, 
without cost or obligation. There is still time for us to talk to you 
about your Fall program. Please write or telephone us collect. 


Thomas White and Associates 


Incorporated 
430 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE e CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
TELEPHONE MOHAWK 4-4088 


‘T was a stranger and ye 


took me in; naked and 


‘ye clothed me...” 


MATT. 25:35, 36 


Little Murad was only a mite of a boy, unable 
to walk, when he was brought to the Nur Ayin 
School in Iran by a woman who pleaded: “This 
is my neighbor’s child . . . when she died I took 
care of him, but now that he has gone blind, I 
can’t do it any more. Please, will you take him?” 


Although the school was overcrowded, Murad 
was taken in and fed and given proper medical care. Now of school age, he is quite 
normal except that he is entirely blind in one eye and has only very little sight in the 
other. The doctor says that he will need care and supervision for a long time with the 
possibility of a serious operation. 


In the name of Jesus Christ who loved the children and opened the eyes of the blind, 
the JOHN MILTON SOCIETY is helping to feed, clothe, educate and care for blind 
children in 33 Christian schools in Africa, Asia, and the Middle East. But there are 
hundreds of more blind and destitute children, like Murad, who need love and Christian 
care. Won’t you pray for our work and make God’s love real to a blind child? Your 
contribution in ANY AMOUNT is desperately needed. 


as the agency of the Pro- 


formed by your Society. 
testant Churches of the yy z 


Pr rns saaa= -5 
1 
AID for the blind chil- JOHN MILTON SOCIETY : 
dren of the world is only Helen Keller, President : 
one of the many services f x . 
to the blind at home and 475 Riverside Drive, New York 27; N. Y. : 
ne A lee | which the John In gratitude for my sight, | gladly enclose $............ to help : 
Milton Society carries on enlighten the way of a blind child through the good work per- 4 
1! 
i 
United States and Can- catia cie ciate tals one Seo cnin a or me oe ee In aco noir leat - 
ada. Your contribution in i 
ANY AMOUNT is des- API asset mete ciliate sane oamee oa sca Coe aiaels ain «ete en'o ae meee 
perately “needed. City ibunerat dees «a cine atinatee Zone Bite. cas veto 1060 4 
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] PECANS MAKE MONEY! 
THE MARGARET PEABODY ! NO INVESTMENT FOR CHURCH GROUPS 
= is a Free Library of Churchly litera- l The proven fund raiser. Easy! Quick! A BIG SELLER 
[tare by mail. Address: The Lending | || 2 stants igi o1 hous te howse: ONIN NEW 
| Library, Convent of the Holy Na- | tails NOW! eae 
| tivity, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. j SUWANNEE PECANS 
RE a ee GREENVILLE 6, ALA. 


CHURCH EDUCATION 
FOR TOMORROW 


By WESNER FALLAW. Every Protestant who is 
sincerely concerned over the problem of reli- 
gious illiteracy will welcome Dr. Fallaw’s 
fresh, drastic and prophetic recommendations 
for local churches and the training of their 
leaders. $3.75 


Provocative 
new 
books 


EFFICIENT CHURCH 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


By JoHN C. BRAmMER, Jr. Based on his own 

successful banking and business management 
practices, Mr. Bramer has developed a set of 
procedures for the handling of church business 
and finance. His charts, diagrams and sample 
forms will be invaluable aids to administrators 
of churches large and small. $3.50 


AGENTS OF 
RECONCILIATION 


By ARNOLD B. Come. The first book to present, 
in terms the layman can readily grasp, the 
growing need for developing a heightened sense 
of responsibility, in both clergy and laity, for 
returning the Christian Church to its real pur- 
pose of serving instead of being served. $3.95 


BIBLICAL AUTHORITY 
FOR MODERN PREACHING 


By CHaARLEs W. F, Smitu. An analysis of what 
is wrong with worship and preaching today, 
and how the conflict between traditional preach- 
ing and the modern scientific attitude toward 
all knowledge can be resolved. $3.50 


THE BATTLE FOR THE SOUL 
Aspects of Religious Conversion 


By Owen BRANDON. The psychological phe- 
nomenon of religious conversion, opportunities 
for bringing it about, and the problems created 
by it, are discussed by an experienced pastor, 
and teacher of theology and the psychology of 
religion. Paper, $1.25 


Now at your bookstore 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7 
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CHURCHMAN-ADMAN WANTED 


Episcopal Diocese is seeking a young (probably about 27-32), convinced Churchman with 
advertising experience and ability to work with volunteers to become its executive in the 
promotion department. Position involves some travel. The income will be moderate, but 
the work will be stimulating and satisfying. You will be required to help recruit and super- 


vise the high calibre laymen and clergy with whom you will work, and to plan and carry 


out long and_ short-range programs, set up budgets, make speeches, write bulletins and 
letters, help edit Diocesan publication and handle publicity. Please write fully giving income 
needed, age, education, marital status, experience, church affiliation and all other details 
including a picture. Must be willing to re-locate. 


Leonard M. Sive, 712 Broadway, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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more fundamental to the Christia 
life than competition. 


2. The task of preparing men fc 
the ministry is so vast and the type 
of men so different that a variet 
of ways of preparation should b 
encouraged, but all related. 


3. All parts of the Church ir 
volved in theological educatio 
should have a representative voic 
in determining the policy and min 
of the Church. 


4. The quality of clergymen | 
more important than their quantity 
The Church goes ahead faster wit 
a few good men than with man 
mediocre. 


5. Theological education is mor 
to be desired than _professioné 
training. 


6. If theological education is in 
deed the most important task in th 
inner life of the Church, its financie 
support should be commensurate 
And it should be based on the loyalt 
to the mission of the whole Churct 
not to lesser, parochial (or seminary 
old school tie) loyalties. 

For the Church to go forwar 
with strength into the next criticz 
chapter of her history in Americé 
she must be led by strong clergy 
This means theologically well-edt 
cated clergymen. The greatest ot 
stacle preventing this at the preser 
time is the lack of a unified toté 
program of the Church nationally 
Until this obstacle is overcome tk 
Church will either mark time or one 
again fail to meet the challenge « 
history and the Lord of all histor» 
Jesus/Christ, our Lord. 


Ordering the October Issue 


Orders for this Special Issue of THE 
EPISCOPALIAN will be filled as long 
as the supply lasts. The single copy 
price is 30¢; ten or more copies, 20¢ 
Send your order to: THE EPISCOPAL 
IAN, Box 199, Madison Square Sta 
tion, New York 10, New York. 
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| AM 


my brother’s keeper 


the church is rediscovering its traditional role of service to 


the aging 
the refugee 
the homeless 
the ill 


and others caught in a changing world. 


_ that “you can’t be a 
hristian alone,” the Church in 
i@ coming decade will seek more 
fective ways to serve such varied 
ups as senior citizens, residents 
urban areas, and refugees. 

Medical care for the aged recently 
ovoked considerable controversy 
hen the Forand Bill was being con- 
dered by the U. S. Congress. Per- 
aps never before has there been 
ich widespread public recognition 
‘the fact that so large a segment of 
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by Roberia Evans 


our population falls in the upper age 
bracket. By 1970 there will be some 
nineteen million people in this cate- 
gory in the United States. 

Seventeen per cent of the com- 
municant strength of the Episcopal 
Church is estimated to be over sixty- 
five years of age. These people need 
pastoral care and counselling. They 
also share the common human need 
for companionship, for contacts, and 
for meaningful activity in the world. 
The volunteer visitors program in the 


Diocese of Western New York is 
only one example of what can be 
done now to help make their last 
years meaningful. 


IN THE CIty 


The urban-industrial ministry of 
the Church will continue with in- 
creased vigor in the Sixties. Much 
has already been done in this area. 
An industrial chaplaincy in Detroit, 
Michigan, is one example. The 

continued on next page 
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LEARN FOR YOURSELF 
THE 14-WORD 
SENTENCE 


THAT HAS HELPED 
RAISE $4,000,000 
FOR 15,000 
CHURCH GROUPS 


It's fabulous! Let your members re- 
peat this 14-word sentence as they 
show these lovely Keepsake Com- 


memorative Plates with full color re- 
productions of your church. They'll 
delight in the almost automatic 
sales. Send now for FREE facts and 
details. 
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apartment-house ministry of the 
Church of the Advent in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, is a different attempt to meet 
the needs of a different group of peo- 
ple. The work of the Rev. Peter 
Powell in helping Indian Americans 
in Chicago became a part of their 
new communities is another unique 
urban venture. 

Reaching out to another segment 
of the population in the urban areas 
is the Downtown Chapel in Chicago’s 
Loop. Here the businessman may at- 
tend noontime services. The really 
effective ministry here, however, is 
in pastoral care.- The suburbanite 
who is reluctant to air his problems 
to a local clergyman will more 
easily do so in the anonymity of the 
inner city. Work of a similar nature 
is being done in San Francisco and 
other cities. 

The importance of this urban 
work was recently emphasized by 
the statement of a Chinese Christian. 
“If the Church in America cannot 
meet and handle urban problems in 
America, it does not need to come to 
Asia, for we have the same problems, 
only intensified. The same is true in 
Africa and South America.” 


INTERCHURCH AID 


Also projected for the future is 
continuing assistance in the area of 
world relief and interchurch aid. 
Last year more than $530,990 was 
spent by the Church on this work, 
divided in approximately equal 
amounts between aid to churches and 
church-affiliated agencies abroad, 
and aid to refugees and other indi- 
viduals. Through the Presiding 
Bishop’s Fund for World Relief, six 
million pounds of food were shipped 
to needy people overseas. 

More than 1,600 refugees came 
to the “land of the free” last year 
under the auspices of the Episcopal 
Church, a thousand more than the 
preceding year. Since 1949 some 
12,000 refugees have been resettled 
in this country by Episcopalians. 

This has been a drama of cooper- 
ation among Christians to aid their 
less fortunate brothers. It has been 
directed by the World and National 


Councils of Churches and _ thei 
related agency, Church World Serv 
ice. It has been produced by th 
Episcopal Church’s Department o 
Christian Social Relations and _ it 
diocesan counterparts. The principa 
roles have been played by profes 
sional and volunteer workers in th 
dioceses and parishes throughout thi 
land. The stars have been people lik« 
Miss Lucile Richards, a volunteer i 
Los Angeles who has been instru 
mental in resettling 500 Indonesian: 
in that area. An outstanding per 
formance has been in the Diocese o 
Massachusetts, which leads in tota 
resettlement. There will be man 
repeat performances in the nex 
decade. 


A VOICE IN SOCIETY 


Much of the social activity of th 
Church in the past has resemble 
that of the well-organized civic clul 
or fraternal order. But there is in 
creasing impatience on the part o 
many people with the “do-gooding 
and “ambulance work” which hav 
too often been characteristic o 
efforts in the field of Christian socia 
relations. As long as the brotherhoo 
of man is not a reality in the world 
Christians have a challenging an 
impelling work to do. It will not b 
accomplished by only knitting hood 
for sailors or writing small checks t 
the Community Chest. 

It is obvious that the Church 
ministry to our society demands 
fresh re-appraisal of the pressum 
spots in that society and of our thec 
logical and Biblical roots. 

In the next few years, many Epi: 
copalians will become increasing! 
aware of what William Temple, tl 
late §Archbishop of Canterbur 
meant when he said “God is ny 
primarily, or even chiefly, concerne 
with religion.” He is also concern 
with the headlines in our da 
papers, as they mirror our socie 
and often reflect violent disagre 
ment among Christians on the issu 
of our day. For all of life is of ce 
cern to God and His minister 
clerical and lay. 

Increasing interest in and imp 
mentation of the Church’s work 
the world has been furthered by 
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ccumenical movement, to which the 
=piscopal Church has given valuable 
eadership. The churches in_ this 
novement recognize that they should 
peak to the social issues of the day. 
[The volume of the Episcopal voice 
ncreases as it is blended with those 
y9f other Churches on issues of mu- 
ual concern. 


->ASTORAL PROBLEMS 


The whole matter of the pastoral 
ninistry of the Church must be scru- 
inized. Can the Church continue to 
yperate effectively in the pattern of 
yne clergyman to one congregation? 
Yr is it possible that radical changes 
vill be required in the structure and 
rogram of the dioceses and parishes 
oO properly minister to the people? 
\nd what changes in the education 
yf the clergy are in order? The 
ibility of the priest to see early signs 
ff mental illness or alcoholism, for 
xample, would alleviate many prob- 


ems before they became _ insur- 
nountable. 
Family counselling is another 


hase of pastoral training which will 
eceive more attention in the future. 
Slergy conferences can be valuable 
n this regard, and some seminaries 
re beginning to emphasize this area 
f special training. Perhaps the best 
mswer is some regular type of post- 
raduate training for the clergy. 
ome signs of this approach are evi- 
lent. It is significant that there are 
egular refresher courses for lawyers, 
hysicians, and those in other pro- 
essions, but not yet for the clergy. 


‘oR ALL OF LIFE 


Consider for a moment a man 
vhose will is like a muscle withered 
x paralyzed from lack of exercise. 
his man may be unable to make 
he simplest decision. He may be one 
f those ten per cent of released 
risoners who simply lost any “per- 
onal will” in a prison situation 
yhere his very safety demanded that 
@ do as he was told and let others 
ake his choices for him. 

The Rev. James G. Jones of St. 
onard’s House, Chicago, is con- 
inced that this man and others like 
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casion... 


JUST PUBLISHED... 


Emkay’s New 
16-Page Catalog 
of Quality Candles 
and Accessories ! 


This year’s Emkay catalog, 
which lists more items than any 
previous edition, reflects the fact 
that Emkay is the truly complete 
line of Church candles and ac- 


cessories. 


Here are clean-burning candles 
for every Church need and oc- 


Eucharistic Candles and Vesper Lights, 
I 8 


plain and decorated Paschal Candles, Sanctuary 
Candles, 
dles, and many, 
Emkay tradition of purity and craftsmanship, yet 
are priced as economically as many brands of lesser 


tastefully ornamented Baptismal Can- 


many others. All are made in the 


Mail coupon today for free catalog, and 


complete information. 


A Division of 
MUENCH-KREUZER 


Candle Co., Inc. 
SYRACUSE 1, N.Y. 
TEL. GR 1-6147 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
4001 N. Ravenswood Ave. 745€E. Pico Blvd. 
Economy 
Candle 
So iners MAIL COUPON NOW 
Ee cs ee a RM otis) sn. 
| Muencu-Kreuzer Canpnie Co., Inc. | 
| Dept. F-1060, Syracuse 1, N. Y. | 
Eucharistic Candles | Please send your new 16-page, illustrated I 
Vesper Lights | catalog of Church candles and accessories. 
| CO Hav " a aay 
ave representative call 
©) | | 
(eo Name ' >. Gocco ies alos Wale hls Reo wee ees | 
THE Address o ba Simp i Oem eee ee see Rhee oa 0) 6. ep pfereuNTs 
FINEST | 
NAME ] Gity& States esse cas eer Ape. coe ee | 
IN CANDEES, a) tho se ere eS 


The American Church Union 


The Church's largest unofficial organization dedi- 


cated to teaching and maintaining the Apostolic 
Faith. Membership includes subscription to the 
monthly American Church News. For information, 
write 


American Church Union 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 


THE GUILD OF ALL SOULS 

A prayer group pledged to pray for the departed mem- 
bers of the Guild and for all the Faithful Departed. 
Open to Communicants of the Anglican Church. 
Provide that prayers will be offered for the repose of 
your soul by joining the Guild. 

THE REV. MALCOLM DeP. MAYNARD, D.D. 

Superior-General 
For further information address 
The Secretary-General, Guild of All Souls 


32 Tenmore Road Haverford, Pa. 


DIPAIOHMPIOGIMAGIGIGIOISIGIO: 


FUND RAISERS 


Sell HAND MADE COPPER JEWELRY 
for your project. We'll send choice selec- 
tion on consignment. Pay after the drive 
for items sold, return balance. 


DIO HOFFMANDO 


201-F Day Street New Haven 11, Conn. 
COLO COE EOCaS OCS GSES EOLA EOD 


DIOPOAMIIGIG 
RtHOLItOl ator 


VESTMENTS 


Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Scarves 
Stlks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries 
Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 Over 120 Years 1960 


Church Vestment Makers 


cox SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
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de CHURCH 


Are your stained glass 
windows and other 
valuable articles 
properly insured? 


Effective, economical protection 
providing practically “all risk” cov- 
erage for glass, silver, organs and 
other valuable articles 
and equipment, is avail- 
able through our Fine 
Arts policy. The removal 
of these important items 
from the fire insurance 
contract often results in 
premium savings. Write 
for complete information. 


FIRE INSURANCE CORP. 
AGENCY CORP. 


Affiliated with THE CHURCH PENSION FUND 
20 Exchange Place + New York 5, N. Y. 


Send today for free sample of 
Mrs. America's favorite metal 
sponge, plus details of generous 
cooperative plan that has helped 
so many organizational groups 
raise money. Write to Gottschalk 
Metal Sponge Sales Corp., Dept. 
26, Philadelphia 40, Pa. 


GOTTSCHALK 
METAL SPONGES 


THE RETIRING FUND 
FOR DEACONESSES 


Of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
The United States of America 


Church. Contributions for its 


Fund in care of 


This New York corporation provides _im- 
portant aid for retired Deaconesses of the 


corporate 


purposes will assist in- giving them greater 
aid. Communications may be sent to the 


First National City Trust Company 
22 William Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


Cc H ol R Newest colorfast fobrics 
B Ee Ss available. Write for 
R Oo Cotalog A37. 


1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


E.R. MOORE CoO. 


268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, III. 


1605 Boylston Ave., Seattle 22, Wash 


Significant 


Silver plate 
Chrome 
Sterling Silver 


A LASTING 
CONFIRMATION GIFT 


symbols on 


the front. Room for date 
to be engraved on back. 


$1.50 
(plus 10% Federal Excise Tax) 


43 West Huron Street 
Phone: Madison 4620 
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Church & Religious Supply House, Inc. 


Buffalo 2, N.Y. 


FUND RAISERS — MAKE EASY MONEY 


Sell 200 Boxes of our famous blend of quality Tea Bags and 


make $50 profit for your Church, 


Church School or Club. 


Your Church or Club name will be imprinted on the Box and 


the Tea Bag Labels at no extra cost. 


For small groups we offer ‘‘Temple T’’ in quantities as few 


as 40 boxes. 


NEW — Family Size Tea Bags (quart size). 
make a pitcher of delicious iced tea. 


Take up to 60 days to pay. 


Easy way to 


Endorsed by V. F. W. Aux., N. J., AMVETS Aux., Pa. and 


many other large groups. 


ACT NOW. Send for complete details of our Fund Raising Plan. 


Temple T, A1060, Box 3011, Margate, N. J. 


him can be restored to a life of p1 
ductive work of “re-creation.” -] 
proposes to do this on a recen 
acquired farm near Three Rive 
Michigan. There the prison rules 
men, frequently without rhyme 

reason, will be replaced by the ru! 
of growth, of weather, of seasons, 
animal behavior, and of free peop 
The Church has a ministry to the 
men. 

A “floating conference” is new 
the Church; so is the subject wi 
which one dealt aboard the § 
North America in July. With t 
opening of the St. Lawrence Seawz 
shipping there is increasing substa 
tially. So is the number of seam 
manning the ships and going asho 
in Great Lakes ports. The Chur 
plans to meet them there, to he 
meet some of their needs. 

Some 250 social and health age 
cies, including several hospitals, a 
related to the Episcopal Churc 
More than $40,000,000 is raised a 
nually and spent by these instit 
tions. And they employ the servic 
of some 12,000 men and wome 
Through consultation and survey) 
the professional staff of the Natior 
Council of our Church helps to ser 
these agencies and institutions. 

Since each part of the Episcor 
Church deals with Christian livir 
there must necessarily be overla 
ping of these various parts. The are 
in which the Church reaches out 
the world in which we live, comm 
nicating a gospel which is relevant 
society, fall primarily under t 
jurisdiction of the national and <¢ 
ocesan departments of Christi: 
Social Relations. The activities me 
tioned above are typical of wh 
these departments are doing. 

In the Sixties, we must lo 
squarely at the neighbors whom \ 
are commanded to love. We a 
responsible for those neighbors; \ 
are our brothers’ keepers. 

God sent His only Son here to tu 
This fact of the Incarnation is 0 
proof that there are no barriers b 
tween the Church and the worl 
From the altar rail we go out in 
the world carrying this message to 
who will hear us. 
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a Diocesan Report 


lhe Problem-Packed Sixties 


What are many of our dioceses and districts 


HAT are many of our dioceses 

and districts planning for the 
kt decade? 
The 1960’s promise to be a decade 
new ideas, new troubles, new chal- 
ges. How does the Episcopal 
urch plan to meet them on the 
ional level? 
Answers to this question came re- 
itly from  seventy-eight bishops 
iding domestic and overseas dioc- 
s and missionary districts. Reply- 
r to a questionnaire sent to them 
THE EPISCOPALIAN, the bishops 
licated a variety of concerns— 
ne old, some new. 
Faced with expanding populations, 
id scientific developments and in- 
national upheaval, the bishops 
hed the picture of an age in tur- 
il, as they listed the five most 
sssing needs in their jurisdictions 
the next year and for the next 
| years. Although in each case the 
ture was shaped to the character 
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planning for the next decade? 


of a particular locale, certain general 
problem areas occurred in report 
after report. Chief among them were: 


& Churches, new and old: Always a 
problem to one degree or another, 
the need for new churches today has 
become acute, the bishops indicated. 
They also pointed to the heart of 
large metropolitan areas where time 
enriched, often historically impor- 
tant, parishes gasp for life while in 
the suburbs former pastures become 
thriving communities. 


® Elder citizens: Medical science 
has added active years to the ex- 
pected life span, but older people, 
with children grown and careers com- 
pleted, often find themselves bewil- 
dered by the frustrations of advanc- 
ing age. 


& Youth counselling: Colleges and 
secondary schools are teeming with 
young people eager to learn. Al- 


though this generation has been la- 
beled everything from delinquent to 
conformist, an increasing number of 
educators are aware of a fresh inter- 
est in some basic spiritual questions. 
Clergymen, it was felt, are badly 
needed on the nation’s campuses. 


& Reaching the unchurched: In al- 
most every diocese there are groups 
isolated by ethnic, cultural or geo- 
graphic barriers; the Church must 
break down these bars to belief. 


& Conference centers: In a complex, 
specialized society the need for unity 
is vital, many bishops stated. Face to 
face contact at permanently estab- 
lished conference centers would go a 
long way toward solving this. 


In addition to these commonly 
shared problems, each diocese listed 
one or two unique to their own area. 
Included was everything from the 
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paperbou nd 


APEX @ BOOKS 


unabridged reprints 


HERE | STAND, RoLanp H. BAIN- 
TON. “The best one-volume Luther 
biography”—Saturday Review 

D1 $1.75 


PAUL, Epcar J. GOopDsPEED. “All the 
vividness of a great historian’s mas- 
tery of detail . . . a novelist’s skill 
in narration.”—Christian Century 


D2 $1.25 


OUR ROVING BIBLE, LAWRENCE E. 
NELSON. A lively account of how the 
Scriptures have influenced our cul- 
ture. Represents enormous patience 
and research. D3 $1.50 


THE PARADOXES OF JESUS, RALPH 
W. SOcCKMAN. An examination of 
some hard sayings of Jesus. 


D4 $1.25 


CHRISTIAN SYMBOLISM IN THE 
EVANGELICAL CHURCHES, THOMAS 
ALBERT STAFFORD. A cogent argu- 
ment for freer use of symbols. 

D5 $1.25 


PSYCHOLOGY, RELIGION, AND 
HEALING, LesLt1e D. WEATHERHEAD. 
A sound, thorough survey of meth- 
ods of healing, principles, techniques, 
and ultimate values. D6 $1.75 


THE TEACHINGS OF JESUS, B. Har- 
viE BRANSCOMB. “The best statement 
of the teachings of Jesus .. . we now 
possess.”—Religion in Life 


B2 $1.50 


THE LION AND THE LAMB, GERALD 
KENNEDY. “An excellent study of 
twenty-one of the more striking para- 
doxes of the Christian faith.’—The 
Churchman B5 $1.25 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, JoHN 
BRIGHT .“One of the most satisfactory 
books on biblical theology to appear 
recently in  America.”—Theology 


Today Al $1.25 


PRAYER, GeorGE A. BuTTRICK. “A 
superb combination of diligent schol- 
arship and religious profundity.”— 
New York Herald Tribune 

A2 $1.50 


A PROTESTANT MANIFESTO, WIN- 
FRED E. GARRISON. “The work of a 
scholar who knows how to say what 
he wants to say with entire clarity.” 
—Christian Century A3 $1.25 


HOW CAME THE BIBLE? Epacar J. 
GoopsPEED. A history of the canon 
and its translations. “Within — this 
scope, nothing could be _ better.”— 
Christian Century A4 $1 


AN INTRODUCTION TO NEW TES- 
TAMENT THOUGHT, FREDERICK C. 
GRANT. A comprehensive survey of 
key ideas. A5 $1.50 


IN THE MINISTER’S WORKSHOP, 
HatForp E. Luccock. “A ‘must’ 
book for any preacher, full of origi- 
nal approaches and _ suggestions.”— 
Church Management A6 $1.25 


THE WORLD’S RELIGIONS, CHARLES 

S. BRADEN. “A recognized standard 

account.”—Christian Century 
CInst25 


JOHN CALVIN: The Man and His 
Ethics, GEORGIA HARKNESS. “An _ ad- 
mirable volume. ... A close analytic 
study of Calvin’s ideas and_ influ- 
ence.”—Saturday Review C2 $1.50 


hed 
~ 


Order from your bookstore 


eAbinedon Press 


Publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
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replacement of mud huts in Liberia 
to the support of that famed Revo- 
lutionary landmark, Old North 
Church in Boston. 

The general feeling seemed tautly 
summed up by one Midwestern 
bishop when he commented, “You 
name it, we need it.” 


What do some of the dioceses ex- 
pect to accomplish in this next dec- 
ade? 


Well over seventy church build- 
ings were specifically mentioned as 
under construction or on the draw- 
ing boards. Seven were recently com- 
pleted in the Chicago area. Nineteen 
of the more than seventy are slated 
to be college chapels. An additional! 
sixteen will be located overseas in 
areas ranging from Okinawa to the 
Panama Canal Zone. 

Many churches are going up in 
new home developments in an at- 
tempt to keep pace with “explosive 
suburban situations.” 

Also planned for next year aré 
fifteen conference centers in lows 
and other dioceses. These are to be 
built from the ground up. In Ala- 
bama and some other areas, center: 
will undergo major improvement anc 
enlargement. Five homes for the agec 
and a number of centers for elde 
citizens are being rushed to comple 
tion in such places as Nebraska’ 
Ohio, Sacramento, and South Flor 
ida. Two new Episcopal hospital 
will open their doors in the next year 
one in Texas and one in West Vin 
ginia. 

Overseas, five grade and second 
ary schools are planned. Haiti an» 
Nicaragua are each building a clinic 
Seminary and boys’ town building 
are going up in Brazil. A school fe 
the handicapped will soon rise 
Haiti; a missionary residence is bs 
ing established in Guam; a nurse 
residence will begin operation in th 
Philippines and a student center 
slated for the Panama Canal Zone. 

In addition, each diocese is 
work on the perennial problem of i 
sufficient personnel in special fiele 
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lorado hopes to extend its work 
an ever greater degree to prisons 
d hospitals, Connecticut expects to 
srease its service to minority groups 
ch as its growing Puerto Rican 
pulation. Other fields include: mil- 
ry installations in East Carolina, 
as suffering under chronic eco- 
mic depression in sections of West 
rginia, and groups like the four 
af congregations in Southwestern 
rginia. 


Long-range diocesan hopes for the 
xt ten years are in most cases 
igthening shadows of programs just 
mmarized. Specific plans for more 
in one hundred future churches are 
eady on diocesan desks. Dallas 
one is considering the erection of 
y new buildings. 

Other plans call for some thirteen 
mes and centers for the aged in 
ations as varied as North Dakota, 
w Jersey, and Arkansas. A num- 
r of dioceses are undertaking the 
jor task of establishing new educa- 
mal institutions. South Florida 
uns a co-educational college, Chi- 
g0 several secondary schools, and 
‘ie one secondary school. Delaware 
in the midst of plans for a day 
rsery while East Carolina is 
ually busy with a diocesan library 
d bookstore. 

Idaho and its neighboring dioceses 
> seeking ways to improve their 
rk with the Indian missions. Min- 
sota looks forward to a new retreat 
nter. Development is under way in 
io for a home for disturbed chil- 
en while Western Michigan is 
king on a home for boys. In the 
ocese of Honolulu, Episcopalians 
- confronted with the special prob- 
n of finding more Chinese clergy 
r Taiwan and Japanese-speaking 
rgy for training in Okinawa. 

Any survey of the future must be 
ade up largely of “horseback 
esses,” as the bishop of an eastern 
Ocese put it. This summary indi- 
tes, however, that the various dioc- 
es of the Episeopal Church have 
\barked on this decade with an 
ute awareness of its many prob- 
id faith in their abilities to meet the 
allenge of the 1960’s. 4 
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OVER 1,100 CANDIDATES 


a Bae is the number of men currently enrolled in the seminaries 


of ‘our Church as Candidates for Holy Orders. Perhaps someday your 


parish will call a rector, vicar, or curate from this number. 


Your concern for the Candidates of today and your support of 
the seminaries they attend will insure your parish against the time 


when a clergyman must be called to minister in your midst. 


DIRECTORY 


Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut; Bexley Hall, the Divinity 
School of Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio; Church Divinity School of the Pacific, 
Berkeley, California; Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Episcopal Theological School Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts; Episcopal Theological Seminary of the Southwest, 
Austin, Texas; The General Theological Seminary, New York City; Nashotah 
House, Nashotah, Wisconsin: School of Theology of the University of the South, 
Sewanee, Tennessee; Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, Evanston, 


Illinois; Virginia Theological Seminary, Alexandria, Virginia. 


American Leprosy Missions 


INCORPORATED 


A financial instrument of the Episcopal Church 
and several evangelical churches in a Christ- 
centered ministry to victims of leprosy 


works through missionary personnel of 47 
mission boards and cooperative groups 


provides medical, material, social and 
spiritual help to more than 100,000 patients 
in 268 treatment centers in 27 countries 


American Leprosy 


Missions is a related agency 


O. W. Hasselblad, M.D., President, (8) 
AMERICAN LEPROSY MISSIONS, Inc., 
297 Park Avenue South, New York 10, N.Y. 
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The Seven Gifts of the Holy Spirit, 
symbol of the power of the Holy Ghost 


The Fisherman represents Chrtst 
as the Fisher of Men. The boat 
is ancient symbol of the Church 


Lamb of God: Christ crucified: with 
triumphant banner of the Resurrection 


We must 
continue 


to study 


Our Ways 
of Worship 


by MASSEY H. SHEPHERD, Jr. 


W. are caught up today in swift and power 


currents of social change—change that is not only glo! 
in scope but also, with the accelerating exploration 
outer space, cosmic in proportion. 

Against such a background, to talk about changes, 
even trends, in worship may seem a much ado abe 
nothing. But it is not so. Worship is our most direc 
attentive communication with God—with the God w 
neither slumbers nor sleeps, who shall preserve ¢ 
going out and our coming in forevermore. Sure 
then, what happens to us in our encounter with God 
worship can be decisive with respect to the extra 
dinary adjustments we must make in our present | 
counters with and in the world. 

We have our Bishops’ word for it. In their Rep 
from the Lambeth Conference of 1948, they remine 
us that “we have entered a period of liturgical char 
with all the advantages and disadvantages of suc! 
time,” and recalled us to face the fact that no Pre 
Book “can be kept unchanged forever.” 
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To many churchmen in such times as ours, the dis- 
ivantages of changes in worship may appear to out- 
sigh by far the advantages. They would like to ride 
it the passing storm, securely anchored to the familiar 
id time-tested ways of their worship. 

Yet history does not offer much comfort. Some 
ars ago, the great statesman of our last Prayer Book 
vision, the late Bishop Edward L. Parsons, pointed 
it that throughout the long history of the Church 
ajor liturgical revisions have always been undertaken 
the wake of fundamental social changes. 

As a matter of fact, the review and revision of the 
urgy, launched in many provinces of the Anglican 
ommunion during and immediately following World 
ar I, have not actually been terminated, but have 
mtinued with varying degrees of intensity ever since. 
During the past decade new versions of the Prayer 
ook have been tested and approved in South Africa, 
dia, Japan, and, most recently, in Canada. The work 
revision has been continuing in China and the West 


dies, and has been taken up anew in Wales and by ~ 


distinguished liturgical Commission of the Church 
’ England, whose first report, Baptism and Confir- 
ation, appeared a year ago. 
Since 1950, the Standing Liturgical Commission of 
ur American Church has published twelve Prayer 
ook Studies, designed to promote interest in revision 
oblems, and, if possible, to lay some of the ground- 
ork for whatever time the General Convention sees 
to inaugurate a formal revision of our 1928 Prayer 
90k. 
But it is most important that we do not view this 
irrent Anglican concern with Prayer Book changes 
a “denominational” perspective, for intense interest 
id activity in liturgical reform and renewal pervade 
day almost all of Christendom. 
The Roman Catholic Church is at the present time 
waged in a program of liturgical reform that is more 
ymprehensive in scope than anything it has done in 
is area for over a thousand years. Even the sup- 
sedly “unchanging” churches of the East are be- 
Mning to concern themselves with the problem of 
aking relevant to the modern world their traditional, 
yzantine liturgical inheritance. In America particu- 
rly. informed leaders of Eastern Orthodoxy admit 
at the very real promise of effective witness in our 
nd is not only closely tied to the development of 
vernacular liturgy, but also to the as yet unforeseen 
Odification of its Byzantine style. 
Among Protestant Churches both in America and 
road, the situation is variable and mixed, but no 
with his eyes open can have failed to notice the 
asurable changes that have taken place in the 
generation in their attitude towards and practice 
liturgical forms of worship. 
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These changes are by no means altogether a mat- 
ter of externals—in the adornments and arrangements 
of their sanctuaries, the music and ceremonial of wor- 
ship, and the use of officially authorized service books. 
Some of these Protestant denominations have always 
had, of course, a liturgical tradition of their own, al- 
though—in America, at least—this tradition has lain 
dormant, or has been overlaid by non-liturgical in- 
fluences stemming from Puritan controversy, frontier 
revivalism, or varied types of individualistic pietism. 
Now, however, they are taking up their several tradi- 
tions with the enthusiasm of fresh discovery, tempered 
not only with a more sophisticated taste but, more im- 
portantly, with a richer appreciation of the historical 
experience of past ages. 

Eight Lutheran bodies in this country have recently 
and jointly issued a liturgy which many informed 
students consider the finest product of its kind yet 
produced in our generation. The United Presbyterians 
and the Methodists are now at work on revisions of 
their liturgies. Much further afield—though perhaps 
better known to us—we may cite the extraordinary 
excellence and success of the liturgical orders of the 
Church of South India, to which, of course, our An- 
glican heritage has made a notable contribution. 

Two points emerge from even so rapid a survey. 
For one thing, we Episcopalians may well find our- 
selves soon not in the vanguard but in the rear guard 
of liturgical renewal and advance. 

Secondly, and more significantly, we must get over 
the habit, resultant from long controversy, of being 
on the defensive about liturgical worship. We no 
longer need to be apologetic for the Prayer Book. 
Rather, the new problem posed by an ecumenical 
climate of concern with liturgical renewal is the direc- 
tion which liturgical revision will take, and the best 
means of promoting change. 

Roman Catholicism can make liturgical experiments 

continued on next page 


Christ is also the Good Shep- 
herd, who draws us to Himself 


The journey of Mary and Joseph to Beth- 

lehem . . . angels, shepherds and wise 
men heralding the birth of the Christ 
child in the manger . . . joy to the world! 


The Upper Room, with a Bible reading, 

meditation and prayer for each day, will 

help you and your family to experience 
the true meaning of Christmas. 


The November-December number includes 
Specially prepared meditations for the 
Advent Season. 


Ten or more copies to one address, 
: 7 cents per copy. - sistas 
individual yearly 
subscriptions by mail, 
$1; three years for 
$2. Order from 


The world’s most widely used 
daily devotional guide - 


| 

| 

37 Editions — 31 Languages | 

908 Grand Avenue _ Nashville 5, Tenn, 
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Eight souls were saved from the 
flood waters in Noah’s Ark, symbol 
of baptism, by which we are saved 


continued 


and 
crees. 


revisions by monarchical de- 

Among Protestants, innova- 
tions in worship are still largely in 
the control of local pastors and con- 
We 


gregations. Episcopalians, on 
the other hand, are bound by slow 
and restrictive constitutional pro- 


cedure for liturgical revision. One of 
our immediate problems, therefore, 
is to devise methods of creative 
liturgical experimentation that are 
both conservative and flexible. We 
shall doubtless hear more of this 
matter in the years immediately 
ahead. 

Two basic trends, now obvious, 
will gather increasing momentum in 
the near future. One is the restora- 
tion of sacramental worship to a cen- 
tral place on Sunday, and with it, the 
reintegration and 
preaching 
sacramental 


reorientation of 
within a framework of 
action. From all sides 
of the current ecumenical discussion 
has come unanimous testimony to 
the unnatural separation of Word 
and Sacrament in the patterns of 
worship of modern Christianity. 
This separation was unknown to 
the ancient, undivided church, nor 
was it desired by the great reformers 
of the sixteenth century. Present-day 
Biblical scholarship confirms the 
same principle: Christian worship on 
Sundays is a renewal of the Easter 
no less than the Pentecost experience 
—the revelation of the risen Lord’s 
presence in the Breaking of Bread 
no less than the Spirit-inspired procla- 
mation of the gospel of His redeem- 


ing work. Only through this uni 
of Word and Sacrament does tl 
Church fulfill its mission of witnes 
its need of spiritual sustenance, 1 
expectation of judgment and glor 
In parish after parish the Sund: 
Eucharist celebrated with preachir 
and general communion of the pe 
ple is becoming more and more no 
mative. 

The widespread revival of sacr 
mental worship (and this includ 
also the public celebration of Ho 
Baptism) is reinforced from a secor 
direction by the current interest | 
philosophers and __ theologians 
symbolism. Indeed, the research 
of anthropologists and psychologis 
have added enormously to our u 
derstanding of man as a “symbc 
making” and “symbol-respondins 
creature. Pictorial and dramatic syr 
bols are now understood to be 
basic and as potent as are verb 
symbols, both in the expression ar 
in the communication of hum: 
concepts, emotions, and experience 

We are once more in an age. 
restatement of sacramental doctrin 
such as has not been witnessed sin 
the Reformation. This is true 
Catholicism as well as of Prote: 
antism. Closely related to this i 
terest is the renewal of a creati 
effort in the liturgical arts and 
experimental ventures in liturgic 
ceremonial. For the past century tl 
churches have been stultified in bo 
art by mere r 
vivals and imitations of bygo 
styles and usages. This archaism 
at long last being broken ar 
abandoned. 

The problem of “communicatio 
is closely allied to the major conce 
of the liturgical movement of © 
times—namely, the restoration 
worship of corporate participati 
and a stronger sense of commun 
among worshipping congregations . 


and ceremonial 


The loss of “community” bes. 
every aspect of our contempor® 
world precisely. because the raj 
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lvance of technological communi- 
tion has been accompanied by a 
eakdown in interpersonal com- 
unication at the deeper levels of 
eaning and understanding. The 
sunity and lack of intercommunion 
nong the Churches greatly aggra- 
ite the problem. 

In two areas of life, we can at 
ast witness an effort on the part of 
Ose concerned with liturgical re- 
wal to cope with this vast dilemma 
modern man. One has been the 
creasing emphasis upon _ family 
irticipation in worship—witness the 
owth of “family services.” The 
her is the increasingly insistent de- 
and for racial integration in wor- 
ip as the most obvious point to 
‘gin the reconciliation of the ex- 
osive racial tensions of our times. 
Both the ecumenical and the 
urgical movements are Christian 
sponses to the demand of Christ’s 
mmission to the Church to go out 
to all the world. But the Church’s 
yvedience to this commission is more 
\perative now than ever before, 
mply because of the technological 
id sociological changes we are now 
itnessing. 

The creation of a “world com- 
unity” is not a dreamlike ideal, 


“And they crucified him, and 
parted his garments, casting 
lots,” says St. Matthew (27:35) 


is an actual necessity. Thus the 
turgy of an _ inter-communicating 
hurch must be made alive to the 
irpose of Christ “to gather together 
one the Children of God that were 
attered abroad.” < 
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SOUND PLANNING ... 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS... 


Trinity Church, Myrtle Beach, S.C. 


The satisfactory results of sound planning are exemplified in 


the fine plant of Trinity Church, Myrtle Beach, 5. C. 


Since the time of its establishment in 1939, and the erection 
of the church on an unusually well located site, there has been a 
ten-fold growth in membership. Extensive additions and improve- 
ments have been made to provide needed additional space and 
Church School facilities, and a new rectory has replaced the old. 
The building of the church and the subsequent projects were fi- 
nanced with the help of loans from the American Church Build- 
ing Fund Commission. 


The Rector has written, “Your loan has meant much to this 
Church. The size of the nave and the parish hall facilities have 
been recently doubled with the help from you.” 


Many churches apply for similar assistance, the demand far 
exceeding the resources of the American Church Building Fund 
Commission, which asks your help that it may attain its long- 
sought goal—Strength equal to the Task. 


Please address all communications to 


AMERICAN CHURCH 


BUILDING FUND COMMISSION 


170 REMSEN STREET BROOKLYN 1, N. Y. 


The Commission was creatéd by the General Convention and 
has served the Episcopal Church exclusively since 1880. 
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JE ARE ALL ONE in Christ Jesus. 
lis Oneness is a given fact. The one 
yd and Father of us all, who is 
ove all, and through all, and in 
, has called us to hear His Word, 
receive His Life, and to do His 
ill. We are one people, members 
the one Body of Christ, and we 
me together in joy and gratitude 
at it is so. 
Yet we are divided. We are not 
full and open fellowship. We who 
e one in Christ do not manifest 
at unity to the world. These are 
2 realities of our situation in the 
jurch in our time. We are one, yet 
> are divided. We are one body 
en though we have separated our- 
ives from one another. Over twenty 
ars ago in Edinburgh at the sec- 
id Conference on Faith and Order, 
_ affirmation of unity was made. 
Ve are one,” those Christians said, 
n our Lord Jesus Christ the incar- 
te Word of God. This unity does 
wt consist in the agreement of our 
inds or in the consent of our wills. 
is found in Jesus Christ Himself.” 
This is the unity God has given us. 
e did not make it. We can only 
ceive it, and enter into it by God’s 
ace. We are one body, but now it 
up to us to become what we are. 
nis is the obedience to which God 
lls us. 
Twelve years ago the Church of 
uth India came into being. United 


in this one church are people who 
formerly were Methodists and Pres- 
byterians and Congregationalists 
and Dutch Reformed and Anglicans. 
It took an incredible amount of pa- 
tience and charity, forbearance and 
faith, to accomplish this. For twenty- 
eight years representatives of the 
various churches prayed together, 
talked together, and worked together. 
At times the difficulties before them 
seemed insurmountable, but they per- 
sisted. Finally they reached agree- 
ment. The Church of South India 
was born. 

The Church of South India is not 
a human device. It is not the creation 
of a new church out of fragmentized, 
unrelated parts of churches. It is for 
a million Christians in the land of 
India the recovery in part of the visi- 
ble unity of God’s Church, and it is 
the Lord’s doing. 

There is a stanza in one of our 
great hymns which I must confess I 
cannot bring myself to sing: “Rise 
up, O men of God! The Church for 
you doth wait, her strength unequal 
to her task; rise up, and make her 
great!” No, we cannot do that. 
Jesus Christ is the Church’s one foun- 
dation, and the greatness of the 
Church is solely in the glory of the 
Lord. 

There is we can do, of 
course. God will not do for us that 


much 


which we can do for ourselves, but 


By Arthur Lichtenberger 


it is utterly beyond us to make the 


Church great. As we cannot make 
the Church great, neither can we 
make the Church one. Unity is not 
something which is to be fashioned 
and put together by. us. The Church 
of Christ in its essential nature is 
one as Christ Himself is one. Our 
part is to let the Holy Spirit lead us 
into that unity, so that it will be evi- 
dent in what we are and what we do. 
Our part is to become what we are. 

This is the first reality. There is 
one Body and one Spirit. But then 
there is that other fact which is so 
plain to see: our disunity. We have 
broken our unity in Christ. How 
greatly our witness as Christians is 
weakened because we are divided! 
One of the proper marks of a Chris- 
tian, I believe, is the mark of deep 
mental and spiritual unrest because 
we are divided and do not manifest 
our unity in Christ our Lord. 

One man, speaking of Africa, put 
it like this: “It is no good saying 
with a passionate gleam in the eye, 
there is one solution for Africa, one 
faith, one Lord, one baptism, and 
then moving at a snail’s pace about 
church unity there where there are 
269 registered Christian denomina- 
tions. There is a problem for God’s 
community.” Quite for us 
here, for every land. But we are so 


as true 


used to our divisions, some of us— 
continued on next page 


The Church’s Presiding Bishop talks about 


the meaning of unity for us today — and tomorrow 


continued 


we take this as so natural and so 
much a part of the ecclesiastical 
scene—that we are not disturbed or 
shocked by it. It is much more evi- 
dent for what it is in countries where 
Christians are very much in the 
minority. 

There is a story told about an 
American travelling in northern In- 


‘dia. As his train stopped at a station 


he saw an Indian distributing reli- 
gious tracts. Discovering that the 
man spoke English, he asked him, 
“Are you an Indian Christian?” and 
the man answered: “No, I am a Ca- 
nadian Baptist.” 

This, then, is our situation. We 
remember always that we are one 
in Christ Jesus but we can never for- 
get that through our disobedience 
and sin we are separated from one 
another. Because we are one we 
never lose hope. Because we are di- 
vided we are determined to become 
what in Christ we are: one body wor- 
shipping one Lord. 

Now since this is the way things 
are, every act of cooperation between 
the churches is of the greatest im- 
portance. We have come a long way 
in the last thirty or forty years in 
the formation of local, state, and 
national councils of churches, and 
in the establishment of the World 
Council of Churches. Then there is 
that stirring of the Spirit which we 
call the ecumenical movement. This 
has affected all the churches, some 
more than others, but even the 
Roman Catholic Church, which has 
stayed aloof, is touched by it. All 
this as Archbishop Temple said, is 
the “great new fact of our time.” 

I believe that every one of us can 
have a part in this. In fact it is quite 
essential that people in local congre- 
gations be involved. Church unity 
does not come through the efforts of 
a few clergymen and lay leaders. We 
must all desire it, pray for it, and 
work for it. And if we want the 
church to be united, if we pray for 
it, what more can we do? Well, this 
for one thing: If you are an Episco- 
panian, know as much as you can 
about your own church, its distinc- 
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tive traditions and teachings, its par- 
ticular gifts. Do not be an indiffer- 
ent Episcopalian or Methodist, if you 
are one, or Presbyterian. For I am 
sure of this: a Presbyterian, who un- 
derstands the tradition of his own 
church, values it and loves it, and 
an Episcopalian who loves and un- 
derstands and values his church, are 
much better equipped and ready for 
serious conversations about church 
unity, ready for what is called an 
ecumenical encounter, than two peo- 
ple who know little and care little 
about their own inheritance. 

A member of my church who at- 
tended a union service in another 
church one time, said to me after- 
ward, “I don’t see why we can’t get 
together without all this talk. I can’t 
see what it is all about. These dif- 
ferences don’t amount to anything.” 
He did not know what he was talk- 
ing about. The things which divide 
us are not superficial, and we cannot 
overcome our divisions by saying 
they are not there. 

One of the unexpected results of 
the conversations and encounters be- 
tween separated churches these past 
thirty years has been that these 
churches have become more aware of 
their own distinctive characteristics. 
As one man who participated in a 
number of conferences on. Faith and 
Order said: “We came together to 
get to know each other, only to find 
that often we did not know ourselves. 
Called upon to give an account for 
our separateness, we discovered the 
distinctive teachings of our fathers 
in the faith.” 

If we see the coming great church 
not as a theological compromise nor 
as the absorption by one church of 
all other denominations, but as the 
bringing together into one by the 
Holy Spirit the gifts and the treasures 
we now nurture separately, if this is 
the unity we look for, we can pre- 
pare for it by being informed and 
loyal members of the church to 
which we belong. 

Then there is this. We can ask 
God to take from us “all hatred and 
prejudice and whatever else may 
hinder us from godly union and con- 
cord.” I do not know how much 
hatred there is, but I know there is 


much — prejudice—prejudice whi 
closes our hearts and minds agair 
Truth. You know the story of the ty 
men who belonged to differe 
churchs. They had a long discussi 
about their different denominatior 
arguing with each other as to whi 
was the true church, and finally o 
said, “very well, you worship t 
Lord in your way, Vll worship Hi 
in His.” We can, as we have the o 
portunity, if we have the mind a 
the will, come to learn and appreci: 
the value and traditions of church 
other than our own. 

And one more thing. We who t 
long to separated churches mnt 
have faith strong enough to look 
our differences clearly, and exple 
those differences. This is difficu 
this takes time. If you were to re 
the detailed account of the conve 
sations in India which lasted twent 
eight years, and which resulted fina 
in the Church of South India, y 
would see surely that this requir 
much faith and patience and coura; 

We who have deep and differr 
convictions on matters of faith, 
the nature of the church and 1 
ministry, must be ready to face ¢ 
differences with the intention a 
the hope that if we do confront © 
another in truth and in love, we nv 
be led by God into a manifest un) 
As one great ecumenical leader 
our time has said, “What is neee 
at the present time of ecumenical | 
counter is not to be as sweet as p 
sible with each other, but to le 
the art of being as true as poss) 
with each other.” Speaking the tr 
in love, yes, and hearing the truth 
love. I am certain that this kind 
confrontation among us is good 
necessary. 

We are members of one body, 
through our blindness and sin we 
divided, We are brought toge 
both by our oneness and by our 
unity. We are called to repent: 
for the sin of division and we 
called to pray and work for the 
ble unity of the church of Cl 
May we be kept together by G 
grace and be led by him into 


of God. 
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several 


characters are true to the 


snobbery, juvenile gangs, speeding, cheating. 
NASH BURGER, of the New York Times Book Review staff, reports: “The reader 
f THE ROUGH YEARS will discover an action-packed, suspenseful narrative, ex- 
ertly woven from incidents of adult and teenage life—some deplorable, some heart- 
arming—that might have been taken from the pages of almost any hometown news- 
aper. An excellent course for teenage discussion groups. To be published Noy. 25. 


aper edition, $2.25 


Cloth edition, $3.00 


Study Guide, $1.50 


THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 
EXPLAINED 


A comprehensive survey of the 
teaching of the English Church 


his handbook of doctrine began its life as 
series of 23 sermons preached at the 
hurch of the Annunication, London. It 
vers the Trinity, and the doctrines of Man, 
e Church and the Sacraments, the Com- 
union of Saints and Christian vocation. 


Contributors include Bishop Wand, the 
shops of Kensington and Gibraltar, Fathers 
enis and Hugh of the Society of St. Francis, 
ither Trevor Huddleston, C. R., and many 
her well-known preachers and_ teachers. 
ublished in England by A. R. Mowbray.) 

Probable Price, Paper, $1.50 


THE LORD’S PRAYER 


A New Book for the Layman 
by W. R. MATTHEWS 


Dean of St. Paul's Cathedral, London 


ais book consists of a series of short essays 
the Lord’s Prayer which appeared in The 
aily Telegraph. These wise comments on 
e Lord’s Prayer will do much, not only to 
plain the petitions, but also to enrich the 
art of the worshipper, as he makes use of 
ese time-honored verses from week to 
sek, and day to day. 

Price, Only 85 cents 


YE SHALL LIVE ALSO 


by LEWIS BLISS WHITTEMORE 
Retired Bishop, Diocese of Western Michigan 


The theme of this book is the Christian doc- 
trine of immortality and its effect upon char- 
acter and personality. Ye Shall Live Also has 
an intellectual as well as devotional value 
and should be read by the person who 
thinks the whole idea of immortality is 
nonsence. 


Price, $1.50 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S TEST 
by E. M. GREEN 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S TEST is not a new 
piece of fiction: it appeared first in London 
in 1914, and a year later in New York, but 
Anglicans ever since have been discovering 
it and have been amazed at its timeless 
relevance, The gist of THE ARCHBISHOP’S 
TEST is that the Prayer Book is to be re- 
spected and obeyed. Autumn selection of the 
Episcopal Book Club. Price $2.00 


ADVENT-— 


ITS LITURGICAL SIGNIFICANCE 
by PATRICK COWLEY 


According to the author, the season of Ad- 
vent has been regarded as the beginning of 
the Church’s year and accordingly it is 
thought to lead into the Christmas feast. It 
comes as a considerable shock to people, 
says the author, when they are reminded 
that not always has Advent been regarded as 
the beginning of the Church’s new year, and 
that its real meaning and liturgical signifi- 
cance are concerned with the end of the 
Church’s year. (Published in England by the 
Faith Press) Probable Price, $1.20 
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> MOREHOUSE- BARLOW CO., inc. 


14 East 41st Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Fall BOOKS rom MOREHOUSE-BARLOW 


THE ROUGH YEARS 


By CHAD WALSH, Author .of ‘Knock and Enter,” 
“Campus Gods on Trial’’ and other books 
THE ROUGH YEARS is a novel about, and for 


teen-agers. It pictures high school life not as 
parents or students wish it were, but as it is. It 
has a lively plot, consisting of the interweaving of 
stories; the 
realities of high school life; the problems are 
treated with a certain hard-bitten realism; the 
book meets the person “where he is,” not where 
his elders wish he was. 

Among the topics covered are: going steady, 
high school fraternities, racial prejudice, drinking, 


BOOKS 
for BOYS and GIRLS 


On this page there is a Series of 
Books for Children published by 
S.P.C.K. in England and distributed 
by Morehouse-Barlow Co. For ages, 
8 to ll. 


THE STORY OF 


THE EVANGELIST 


THE BOYHOOD OF JESUS 
By Joyce Cesgrave 


THE STORY OF ST. CHRISTOPHER 
By Joyce Cosgrave 


THE STORY OF DAVID THE_ 
SHEPHERD 
By Joyce Cosgrave 


ST. PETER WITH THE LORD JESUS 
By Joyce Cosgraye 


THE STORY OF BARNABAS 
By Muriel Quick 


THE STORY OF TIMOTHY 
By Muriel Quick 


THE STORY OF THE BOOK OF 
ISAIAH 
By Joyce Cosgraye 


THE STORY OF ST. JOHN THE 
BAPTIST 
By Joyce Cosgrave 


THE STORY OF ST. PAUL THE 
APOSTLE 
By Joyce Cosgraye 


THE STORY OF ST. LUKE THE 
EVANGELIST 
By Joyce Cosgrave 


THE STORY OF MARY MAGDA- 
LENE AND WOMEN FRIENDS 
By Joyce Cosgrave 


THE STORY OF AMOS THE 
PROPHET 
By Joyce Cosgrave 


THE STORY OF ABRAHAM 
By L. S. Eliott 


THE STORY OF JEREMIAH THE 
PROPHET 
By Joyce Cosgrave 


THE STORY IN THE BOOK OF 
EZEKIEL 
By Joyce Cosgrave 


THE STORY IN THE BOOKS OF 
EZRA AND NEHEMIAH 
By Joyce Cosgrave 


FIRE ON CARMEL, A STORY OF 
THE DAYS OF ELIJAH 
By M. D. R. Willink 


Parents and Church School teachers 
will be interested in this unusual 
series of books for boys and _ girls, 

Price, Only 40 cents each 
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LEADING 
DESIGNERS 
and CRAFTSMEN of 


STAINED GLASS 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 
BRONZE TABLETS 


GHE PAYRE-SPIERS 
+ SGUDIOS + 


48-54 EAST 13th ST. ¢ PATERSON 18, N. J. 
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) Spiritual Healing } 
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\ Healing belongs in the Church \ 
§$Do you read SHARING, a magazine devoted to} 
‘spiritual healing, telling what is being done and) 
S$what you can do to fulfill Christ’s command: } 
“Heal the Sick!”? Published monthly—16 pages— 
$1 for 8 mo., $1.50 °a yr. Send for sample copy. 
{ The Fellowship of St. Luke \ 
42243 Front Street San Diego 1, Calif. 
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FURNITURE 


¥ WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
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J.P REDINGTON & Co. 


Dept. 40 SCRANTON 2, PA. 
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CRLOSEL OAK OAK ® : 


Invites you to raise money 
by selling his delicious home 
style candies. 12 deliciously 
different confections at 
reasonable prices. Send for 
his beautiful, natural color 
catalog free. 


NO RISK « NO MONEY NEEDED 
WE PREPAY FREIGHT 


SIMS & CO. Dept. A-18 | 
6007 OGONTZ AVE., PHILA. 41, PA. 
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art consultants Walter Miles and Her- 
man Bartel for their skillful work, and 
to our printers at the Hildreth Press for 
translating the equivalent of two nor- 
mal issues into one. But most of all we 
wish to thank Mrs. Roberta Evans, a 
student at Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass., and Mr. Allan B. 
Lovekin, a student at the School of 
Journalism, Syracuse University, who 
worked on the issue this past summer 
as special editorial assistants and are 
both represented in it. 


The lead article 
is, appropriately 
enough, written by 
the senior bishop 
in the American 
Church. The Rt. 
Rev. William  P. 
Remington’s eccles- 
lastical career since 
his ordination in 
1905 has been a long and varied one, 
including service as Suffragan of his na- 
tive Pennsylvania. This versatile bishop 
was also a member of the U.S. Olym- 
pic track team in 1900, a chaplain in 
World War I, and trustee of his Alma 
Mater, the University of Pennsylvania. 
He is now retired and living in Rancho 
Santa Fe, Calif. 


Bishop Remington 


The author of Episcopalians: A 
Family Portrait, page 13, and compiler 
of many of the facts and figures you 
see in this issue. is Mary S. Wright, the 
magazine’s research director. Miss 
Wright, a former editor for the Re- 
search Institute of America, joined the 
staff in January. 

Shelby M. How- 
att, who wrote We 
Are Bringing the 
Ghurch Back into 
The Home, page 
20, is a former as- 
sistant editor of 
Forth and THE 
EPISCOPALIAN now 
awaiting a first edi- 
tion of her own. Mrs. Howatt continues 
to serve the magazine as a contributing 
editor. 


Shelby M. Howatt 


Known by some as the “Van Cliburn 
of the House of Bishops,” the Rt. Rev. 
Chandler W. Sterling, Bishop of Mon- 
tana, knows from experience What 
Really Happened to the Reverend J. 


GENUINE FOAM CUSHION 


NYLON OR VELVET 
UPHOLSTERY 


CUSTOM MADE 
TO ORDER 


$299 FT. 


SEND FOR LARGE SAMPLE 


BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO. 


252-17 Northern Blvd. 
Little Neck 63, N. Y. - 


IMPORTED LINENS 


by the yard 


Altar Guilds will love these fine Irish Linens, 
Dacron and cottons. Also threads, needles, 
transfers, vestment patterns, etc. 


FREE SAMPLES—PRICE LISTS 


MARY FAWCETT COMPANY 


Church linens for 40 years 
Box 375-F Marblehead, Mass. 


U.S.and EPISCOPAL 


KN : 


Do your church flags need 
replacing? Write for our free 
catalogue and special prices 


rayon, 
bunting. Write today for 
free catalogue and 
church price list. 


Regalia Mfg. Co., Dept. 34, Rock Island, 


Advertisement 


People 60 to 80 


APPLY FOR OLD LINE LEGAL 
RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE 


If you are under 80, you can 
still apply for a $1,000 life in- 
surance policy to help take care 
of final expenses without bur- 
dening your family. 

You handle the entire trans- 
action by mail with OLD 
AMERICAN of KANSAS 
CITY. No obligation. No one 
will call on you! 

Tear out this ad and mail it 
today with your name, address 
and year of birth to Old Ameri- 


can Insurance Co., 4900 Oak, 
Dept. LIO90N, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 
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IRGANIZATIONS 


RAISE BIG FUNDS 
Build up YOUR TREASURY—$50 to $500 


F —with this winning plan that has been 
Bee so successful in Ladies Clubs, Sunday 
y {School Classes, Sororities, Lodges, etc. 


4 You and your group can offer COAST- 
LINE NYLON HOSIERY, a quality best- 
seller. Supplies are sent and you pay 


E (Your club will have no outlays or money 

uN only after the merchandise is sold and 
\ 
7 


7 risks!) 


y 


the customer satisfied; unsold lots ma 
be returned. We'll gladly send you alt 
details and returnable samples to show 
at your next meeting. Please write and 
give name of organization, name, ad- 
dress of President and Treasurer. 


MAIL A POSTCARD TODAY! 


COASTLINE HOSIERY CO. 


P.O. Box 354, Lewes, Del. (Dept. E.) 
MAKE MONEY—$50 TO $500 


RAISE 
BIG 
FUNDS 


- . @ no-risk plan 
ghly successful for 
nday School Groups, 
dies and Men‘s 
ganizations. Your 
nsational money-maker is the choice BREAK- 
ATER SOAP .. . quality soap in a gift box that 
Il be eagerly bought by friends and neighbors. 
jis proved sales winner will make big profits for 
ur group. No money outlays and no risks involved. 
rite for details and returnable sample to show 
ur group. Please give name of organization, name 
d address of President or Treasurer. Mail post- 
rd NOW! 


MAIL A POSTCARD TODAY! 


REHOBOTH PRODUCTS CO. 


Rehoboth Beach, Delaware. Dept. 16 


VESTMENTS 


CLERGY AND CHOIR 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ORNAMENTS 
MATERIALS 


Catalogue on Request 


+R GEISSLER.INC.. 


252-17 Northern Boulevard 
Little Neck 63,N. Y. 


Church Eurnishi 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE: BRASS ‘SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


NEW CATALOG AVAILABLE 


jrom OKINAWA 


post paid at 1/3 state-side prices 


HAND WEAVING 
QUALITY SEWING 


free illustrated catalogue 


ST. JOHN’S EPISCOPAL CRAFT CENTER 
BOX 192 
KOZA, OKINAWA 


CTOBER, 1960 


Walter Tarp, page 31. The western 
leader served churches in Illinois, Wis- 
consin, and Nebraska. He was conse- 
crated Bishop Coadjutor of Montana 
in 1956, and became the Bishop ot 
Montana the following year. 


Bishop Sterling 


Chad Walsh 


A portion of Chad Walsh’s new book, 
The Rough Years, is included on page 
34 of this issue. As the father of three 
children and a professor of English at 
Beloit College, Wisconsin, he writes 
from familiarity with young people. As 
a convert from scepticism who became 
a priest in 1949, he writes with Chris- 
tian conviction. The Rough Years, 
along with a study guide by the Rev. 
Edward T. Dell, Jr., THe Eptscopa.- 
IAN’s book editor, will be published next 
month by the Morehouse-Barlow Co, 
San 


Elizabeth Bussing, author of 


Quentin Is Their Beat, page 37, is the 
enthusiastic West Coast representative 
of THE EPISCOPALIAN. A veteran writer 
with considerable experience in adver- 
tising and promotion fields, Mrs. Buss- 
ing also is an active churchwoman and 
the mother of one son, who is a busi- 
nessman and vestryman in the San Fran- 


cisco area. 


Elizabeth Bussing 


W. Cassels 


Louis 


The author of an article about the 
ministry of the laity should be a lay- 
man, and he is. United Press Interna- 
tional editor Louis W. Cassels writes 
about The Great Arousal on page 44. 
The Christian vocation is a seven-days- 
a-week concern to this author, who won 

Continued on next page 


Manufacturers of: 


GOWNS 


*Pulpit and Choir: 


RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture ¢ Altar 
£) Brass + Communion Sets 
: Embroideries « Hangings 
| CATALOG ON REQUEST 
< WRITE—DEPT. 22 
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821.23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA? PA 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
OVER 1,500,000 
SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS 


were sold in 1959 by members of 
Schools, Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups, 
etc. They enable you to earn money for your 
treasury, and make friends for your organization. 
Sample FREE to Official 
SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 


Sunday 


Cohoes, N. Y, 


This Remarkable New 
Tax-Free LifelncomePlan 


is “the best | ever heard of,” 

says a leading investment banker 

Here is why he plans to convert stocks to 

an American Bible Society Life Income 

Agreement. 

1 No capital gains tax or gift tax to report 
on converted securities 

2 A big contribution deduction 

3 Reduced annual income tax 

4 Tax-free income for life and for a sur- 
vivor, if desired 

5 Much more net income than before 

6 Reduced estate tax 

7 AND the big satisfaction of helping to 
place the Scriptures in over 250 languages 
in the hands of spiritually hungry people 
throughout the world, 

We'll be glad to show you what we have 
done for others and exactly how much 
you can gain financially through this plan. 
Write today! 


ee 4 
[ AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, Dept. Em-100 | 
| 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N,. Y. | 
Please send me without obligation informa- | 

| tion on the American Bible Society Life In- 
| come Plan on amounts of 51000 or more, | 
| () Mr | 

Mrs. 

| Name is Miss | 
(please print) | 
. Address j 
| City | 
| Zone State. | 
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the Christopher award in 1956 and the 
Faith and Freedom award in 1958 for 
outstanding service to American jour- 
nalism. Mr. Cassels is a vestryman and 
church school teacher at St. John’s 
Church, Chevy Chase, Md. 


As Director of 
the National Coun- 
cil’s General Divi- 
sion of Research 
and Field Study, 
the Rev. Joseph G. 
Moore is doing re- 
search of value to 
the whole Church. 
As a resource per- 
son for this issue of THE EPISCOPALIAN, 
he has been of inestimable assistance. 
Some of fis views on the Church in the 
next decade are summarized in Where 
Are We Heading Here at Home?, page 
47. 


Joseph G. Moore 


The article, We Are Neglecting The 
Education of Our Clergy, on page 57, 
is based on a talk given earlier this year 
at a meeting of the Province of the Pa- 
cific by the Very Rey. John B. Coburn. 
Always in demand as a speaker, the 
Dean often manages to allude to a fa- 
vorite subject, theological education. He 
declined election as Bishop Coadjutor 
of Washington in 1959 to remain as 
Dean of Episcopal Theological School 
in Cambridge, Mass. 


John B. Coburn 


David R. Thornberry 


This spring the Diocese of Southern 
Ohio sent its Archdeacon, the Ven. Da- 
vid R. Thornberry, and Mrs. Thorn- 
berry on a trip around the world. The 
reason: to visit all of the Episcopal 
Church’s fields of service away from 
home and to report back to the people 
of the diocese on their experiences. 
Some of the impressions gained during 
this unique journey are shared with our 
readers on page 51. Archdeacon Thorn- 
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berry, forty-nine, is a member of the 
Episcopal Church’s National Council, 
and editor of his diocese’s journal, The 
Messenger. He was graduated from 
Kenyon College in 1933, and Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge, Mass., 
in 1936. 


“Liturgy refers to the public rites and 
ceremonies officially authorized by the 
Church, in contrast to the private pray- 
ers and devotions of individuals or of 
voluntary groups of Christians. It is lit- 
erally the ‘work of the people’ in their 
common life of prayer.” This statement 
is from The Worship of The Church, 
for which the Rev. Massey H. Shep- 
herd, Jr., author of Our Ways of Wor- 
ship on page 68, is perhaps best known 
to our readers. He has been professor of 
liturgics at the Church Divinity School 
of the Pacific, since 1954. To General 
Convention, he has been a member of 
the Standing Liturgical Commission 
since 1957. 


Massey H. Shepherd 


We Must Recognize Our Unity As 
Wel] As Our Divisions, on page 72, is 
written by the Presiding Bishop. The 
Rt. Rev. Arthur Lichtenberger has 
served as missionary in China, rector of 
churches in Massachusetts and Ohio, 
seminary professor, Dean of the Cathe- 
dral in Newark, and Bishop of Missouri. 
He was elected Presiding Bishop of the 
Episcopal Church at General Conven- 
tion in 1958. Bishop Lichtenberger’s 
article is adapted from a chapter in Jn 
The Unity of The Faith, a book re- 
cently published by the Christian Edu- 
cation Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PICTURE CREDITS: Pp. 27-30, Doris T. Nieh. 
Pp. 37-40, Ken Molino. Pp. 51-56, David R. 
Thornberry. P. 75, David Hirsch. Pp. 76-78 
(in order of appearance): p. 76, Episcopal 


Church Photo, not identified; p. 77, Episcopal 


Church Photo, Morehouse-Barlow Co., Doris 
T. Nieh, United Press International; p. 78, 
Episcopal Church Photo, Fabian Bachrach, 
Episcopal Church Photo, Episcopal Church 
Photo, Fabian Bachrach. 


COLLEGES 


UPSAL. 
COLLEG 


A coeducational college of 
liberal arts and science dedicate 
to Christian higher education 


For Catalogue and other 
information write: 


DrirEcTOR OF ADMISSIONS 


UPSALA COLLEGE 


East Orange, New Jersey 


SHIMMER COLLEG 


Mt. Carroll, Illino: 


Episcopal-related four-year liberal ai 
coeducational college ... Integrated gene 
education and specialization .. . Preprof 
sional program and primary and seconda 
teacher training .. . Small-class discussi 
method ... Accepts qualified high school gre 
uates and exceptional early entrants ... Ri 
istration limited to 235 ... Fully accredit 

. College chaplain jointly appointed 
Shimer and the Bishop of Chicago ... F 
information write Director of Admissio 
Shimer College, Mount Carroll, Illinois 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


. 


SAINT ANNE’S SCHOOL 
18 Claremont Ave. 

Arlington 74 Massachuset 

A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS 

Fifth through twelfth grade, cc 

ducted by the Sisters of Saint Ant 
near Boston. Terms moderate. 


Address: The Sister Secretary 


Hannah More Acader. 


The Diocesan Girls’ School of Marylan» 
Grades 7-12. Boarding, day. Accredited. Twe 
college programs of study. Established 1832 
catalog and pictures with full information, w 
Catherine Offley Coleman, M.A., Headmi- 

Reisterstown 1, Maryland 


ST. ANNE’S SCHO 


50th ANNIVERSARY YEAR 
One of the Church Schools in the Dioces 
Virginia. College preparatory. Girls, gr 
9-12. Curriculum is well-rounded, emp! 
is individual, based on principles of Chri» 
democracy. Music, Art, Dramatics. Sp 
riding. Suite-plan dorms. 


Margaret Douglas Jefferson, Headmistres 
ST. ANNE'S SCHOOL, Charlottesville, Vo 


Tue Episcop » 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


THE ANNIE WRIGHT SEMINARY 


Tacoma 3, Washington 


Seventy-Seventh Year 
of 


Christian Education 
for 


Girls, Ages 4-18 
College Preparatory 
Boarding and Day 


The Rt. Rev. William Fisher Lewis, $.T.D. 


President 
The Rev. W. C. Woodhams, Chaplain 
RUTH JENKINS, L.H.D., HEADMISTRESS 


The Bishop’s School 


LAJOLLA, CALIFORNIA 


A Resident & Day School for Girls. Grades 
Seven through Twelve. College Preparatory. 
ART — MUSIC DRAMATICS 
Twenty-Acre Campus, Outdoor Heated Pool, 
Tennis, Hockey, Basketball, Riding. 
Tue Rr. Rev, Francis Enic Buoy 
President of Board of Trustees 
Rosamonn E, Larmoun, M.A,, 
Headmistress 
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ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 
SEWANEE, TENN. 


xclusively for high school girls, Honor system 
stressed. Accredited. 
Please address 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR, C.S.M. 
DOOOOO OOOO OOO OOO OOOO OOO OOS 


Mm. MARY'S SCHOOL 


discopal School for girls on the Hudson, Under 


rectors of Sisters of St. Mary. Grades 9 through 
. College preparatory, Fully accredited. Small 
asses. Modified Kent plan. Riding, music, art. 


Sister Superior, St. Mary's School 
Peekskill 9, New York 


EMPER HALL‘, 


hurch School for Girls, Boarding & Day 
iorough college preparation and spiritual 
tining. Music, art, dramatics and homemaking 
Urses. All sports. Junior school department. 
autiful Lake Shore Campus. 50 miles from 
cago, Under the direction of the Sisters of 
. Mary. For catalog address; Box F. 


TRAINING 


<a + WOMEN! 


Offer yourselves 


to Christ through 


( His Church in 


OFFICE OF DEACONESS 


Central House 
1906 Orrington Ave., Evanston, 


HE 


Tite to The Deaconess-in-charge, 


Deaco HESses, 
AS. 


ifther information about schools and colleges 
fed may be had by writing them direct. 
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SCHOOL OF NURSING 


St. Luke’s Hospital, Davenport, lowa 


Col- 
lege affiliation. Male and Married Students 


Fully Accredited, three year program. 
accepted. Loans and Scholarships avail- 


able. For information write to director. 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


School on 13800 
Small classes. 
fishing. 


Accredited Church 


acre 
y Pn hee Gym- 
swimming, 


Grades 
sports, 


estate, 
nasium, 
camp with tutoring for boys 8 
Periods 2, 4, or 6 weeks, 
Valkey” catalog, write: 
George F. Wiese, Box F 
Legerwood Station, Lenoir, N. C. 

COLLEGE PREPARATORY—CHARACTER BUILDING 


Summer 
to 15 years. 
For “Happy 


THE SEWANEE MILITARY ACADEMY 


A division of the University of the South 
An Episcopal School A College Prep School 
ROTC Honor School On a College Campus 

Benwood Scholarships On a Mountain Top 

Fully accredited, Grades 9-12. Small classes. All sports; 

gymnasium, indoor pool, 98rd year. For catalog write: 

Col. Craig Alderman, Supt., Box F, The Sewanee Mili- 


tary Academy, Sewanee, Tennessee. 


VIRGINIA EPISCOPAL SCHOOL 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Prepares boys for colleges and university. 
Splendid environment and excellent corps of 
teachers, High standard in scholarship and 
athletics he and beautiful location in 
the mountains of Virginia 

For catalog, write 
THE REV. ROGER A. WALKE, JR., M.A. 


Headmaster 


SAN RAFAEL MILITARY ACADEMY 
Fully 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Also Lower School Grades 7 & 8 

Write for Catalog 
Fifth & Cotiage Ave., San Rafael, Calif. 
Under the Auspices of The Diocese of California 


Accredited—Honor School 


. THE 
CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
GLEN LOCH, PA. 

A School for Boys whose mothers are 
responsible for support and education 
Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 
Wholesome surroundings on a_ 1600 
acre farm in Chester Valley, Chester 
County, where boys learn to study, 
work and play, 

Rey. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D. 
' Headmaster | 


Post Office: Box S, Paoli, Pa. 


Shattuck School 


Founded 1858 


The oldest Church School west of the 
Alleghenies integrates all parts of its 
academic, R.O.T.C., 
social—to help high school age boys 
grow “in wisdom and stature and in 
favor with God and man.”’ Write 


The Rev. Canon Sidney W. Goldsmith, Jr. 
Rector and Headmaster 


160 Shumway Hall 
Shattuck School Faribault, Minnesota 


program —religious, 


SAINT PETER‘S SCHOOL 


Peekskill New York 


Boys, grades 9-12. College preparatory. Grad- 
uates in 39 colleges. Small classes. Corrective 
reading. Self-help plan. Music, drama. Inter- 
scholastic sports program. S8Q-acre campus. 
Secondary Schools Admission Test required. 
Summer school. For catalog write: 


Frank S$. Leeming, Hdm., Phone PEekskill 7-5200 
NE TOIT IIE EEL ALE Ee AE OE 


COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL — VIRGINIA 


Boys & girls, grades 1-8 Established 1909 
Boarding school in the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Episcopal auspices. Carefully planned program 
provides for sound mental, moral, _ spiritual, 
physical, social growth. Dedicated staff. Sports, 
riding. Gymnasium. 115 miles, Washington, D.C.; 
near Charlottesville, Va. Board and tuition, $900. 
Summer camp. Write: Willits D. Ansel, Head- 
master, Box F, St. George (Greene County), Virginia 


COED 


APPALACHIAN SCHOOL aces 6-12 


A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere 
of a well-ordered home in the beautiful mountains 
of North Carolina 60 miles from Asheville. Balanced 
routine of activity: study, play housekeeping chores, 
spiritual exercises. Under the direction of the Epis- 
copal Church. Home cooking, balanced diet. Ponies, 
other pets. Year-round care. Average rate, $60 
monthly. Catalog. 
Rev. P. W. Lambert, 


0.G.S., Box F, Penland, N. C. 


VOORHEES SCHOOL and JUNIOR COLLEGE 
DENMARK, S. C. 


Departments: 


Junior College, High 
Fully Accredited A Grade by the 
Southern Association. Under direction of American 
Church Institute for Negroes. Beautiful location. 


Reasonable Terms. For Information, write to 
JOHN F. POTTS, President 


Co-educational. 
School and Trades, 


BROWNELL HALL-TALBOT SCHOOL 


An Episcopal school for boys and girls, established 
in 1863 by Bishop Joseph C. Talbot, was named in 
part for Bishop Brownell of Connecticut. The twelve- 
acre wooded campus features a dormitory for high 
school girls, a new classroom building, and St. 
Matthias Chapel. Morning prayer and religious in- 
struction add to the religious life of the inter- 
denominational student body. The curriculum is 
college preparatory. Tuition is $1800 for residents 
and ranges from $300 to $700 for day students. 
John H. Bruce, Headmaster, 400 North Happy Hol- 
low Boulevard, Omaha 32, Nebraska. 


SAINT ANNE’S SCHOOL 


Episcopal day. school for girls and boys, boarding 


for girls. Conducted by the Sisters of St. Anne. 


Kindergarten and Grades | through 7. Other grades 
to be added. 


Address: 


The Sister Secretary, 2701 South York 


Street, Denver 10, Colorado 
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Hanging Prayer Desk 


Inspiring addition to bedroom or family prayer 
corner ... beautifully finished mahogany plaque, 
complete with solid brass Cross and Candlesticks 
(ideal for private Communions), and Book of 
Common Prayer. Total size—8” x 10”, with 
3” deep shelf. 
Complete set $15.95 
Specify Cross or Crucifix 


LYCETT, Inc., Church Department 


317 North Charles Street 
Baltimore 1, Maryland 


before ordering 


Mie BRONZE PLAQUES 


SHOULD 
®@ MEMORIALS © HONOR ROLLS 
SEE @ TABLETS © TESTIMONIALS | 
THIS Write for Free Catalog A112 { 
For Medals and Trophies 
BOOK ask for Catalog 8112 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE Tablet Co. Inc., 


150 W.22nd St., New York 11,N. Y. WA 4-2323 


Canada’s leading 
CLERICAL, LEGAL and ACADEMIC 
ROBEMAKERS 


CLERGY and CHOIR 
VESTMENTS 
STOLES—ACADEMIC HOODS—WINTER 
CLOAKS 


(Samples and prices _on_ request) 
Ho Ager CO. SUS Refs 
Limited 
70-72 Wellington St. W., TORONTO 1, 
Ontario, CANADA. 


YOU'LL ENJOY 
YOUR TRIP 


IMMENSELY! 
! TOURS 


March 
June 


1. Spring Bible Lands Cruise 
2. Summer Bible Lands Cruise 
3. Europe and Scandinavia—July 


4. South America—July 


Daily lectures by tour leader. Fine Christian fel- 
lowship., Write today for FREE BULLETIN. Specify 
which tour. 


Address: Dr. Joseph P. Free 


WHEATON TOURS 


BOX 468 Dept. F100 WHEATON, ILLINOIS 


ALSO TOURS TO YELLOWSTONE PARK, 
GRAND CANYON AND CANADIAN ROCKIES 
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continued from page 56 
hasn’t been that we were making it 
all on our own terms. 

No heavier responsibility les on 
any people than on us because so 
much has been given to us. 

Men and women with vocations; 
think about this in terms of our 
youth. All over the world people 
asked me why there are not more 
with a vocation. 

Money? All right. In place after 
place we were show areas waiting 
for the expansion of the Church. This 
needed expansion is not just in terms 
of ground and buildings, but of souls, 
of caught human lives. Those who 
have so little, or nothing, are strug- 
gling devotedly, hoping that those 
who seem to have everything will 
share more deeply in this work. 

It could be very easy for me to be 
critical of what the leaders of our 
Church are not doing, but it boils 
down to their having to make do 
with the men and the resources avail- 
able to them. No one can do more 
than this. These leaders do know how 
little this is in relation to our poten- 
tial. But do we? How much longer 
are we going to send bishops to do 
astronomical tasks without giving 
them the support they need? 

There are heads, unquestionably 
wiser than mine, who always seem 
to counsel going slowly, not asking 
of the Church more forward motion 
than past experience indicates it usu- 
ally makes. But I cannot believe my- 
self that we are that tender, or that 
we have to be handled with kid 
gloves. I cannot believe that a truly 
complete picture will discourage us. 
God has never treated us this way. 
His desire, clearly expressed from the 
beginning, was for body, mind and 
soul—all of it—and now. 

It is my firm conviction that my 
diocese and the whole Church is 
soon going to be tested, first this 
fall when we record our stewardship 
of God’s gifts, but especially in the 
General Convention of 1961, when 
we set our sights ahead and declare, 
in certain terms, our intention and 
our commitment to Our Lord’s pri- 
mary command. We will reveal where 
we really are. It will be proof whether 
we are truly going “to get with it” 
in the sixties. 
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(1 Books of Remembrance 


CJ Bells, Van Bergen, 
from Holland 
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Check above items in which you are 
interested and write for FREE catalog. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC 


ECCLESIOLOGISTS 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8, MASS. 
Tel. CApitol 7-2150 


HAND EMBROIDERED ALTAR LINENS 


Our Exquisite Imported Linens appeal to the most 
discriminating taste. They are Hand Embroidered 
and made to your specifications. 

New Crease-Resisting Alb and Surplice Linen and 
other beautiful Linens by the yard. 


Write for 
MARY MOORE, 


Illustrated Brochure 
Box 394F, Davenport, lowa 


Fund Raisers—Make Money 
by selling 


MILLIE’'S MARCIPAN MINIATURES 


Those Tiny Fruit and Vegetable Shaped Candies 
So Delightfully Different — Write for Details 


Sample FREE to Organizations 


Milena R. Burke 
Apple Valley, Califor 


P.O. Box 696 


WANTED 


A Companion, preferably under 50, for a 
elderly lady with failing sight, 
WRITE: MRS. JOHN DOUW 


27 SOUTHGATE AVE. 
ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAN® 


living alon 


RAISE MONEY QUICKL”* 


Easy Profits, taking orders for Qualii 


CORRESPONDEN | 
NOTES 


each with a 


PHOTO OF} 
YOUR CHURCH 


Club, School, Hospital, etc. 


Here’s a wonderful fund-raising idea! 
tractive Boxes of 24 sheets and 24 en | 
opes—each sheet personalized with 
actual photo of your church, club, sch 
etc. Sells on sight for only $1 per box w 
generous profits for your Group. A Y «t- 
around seller. For FREE samples 
tested Money-Making Plans just wr: 


SPALDING PUBLISHERS FRE! 


1020 West 94th Street 
Dept. TH-10, Chicago 20, Illinois SAMPLE 


THe Episcopa 


NOULD YOU DARE 
SAY YOUR PRAYERS 
DUT LOUD? 


ot many people would. If you’re like me-you find 
difficult, sometimes, to keep your selfish thoughts 
nd unw orthy desires from creeping into your 
rayers. (‘“‘Please, Almighty God, make sure that I 
ways make more money than my neighbor.’’) If 
1 would like to find the way to effective, unselfish 
rayer, read an amusing, revealing, stimulating little 
wk of prayers called He Sent Leanness, by David 
ead. $1.25 at your bookstore. You’ll never again 
> ashamed to say your prayers out loud. 
he Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., N. Y. 11, N. Y. 


HOLY CROSS 
PUBLICATIONS 
West Park, New York 
Overland 6-7878 


Tracts, Books, Magazine 
Price list on request. 


Join our successful authors in a 
‘OUR complete and reliable publishing 
) 


program: publicity, advertising, 
handsome books. Speedy, efficient 
service. Send for FREE manuscript 
report & booklet. Low Subsidies. 
CARLTON PRESS Dept. TE-10 
84 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
ST. JAMES LESSONS 
ConTENTS: Based on the Prayer Book. 
MetrHop: Workbook, 33 lessons, handwork. 
Nine courses. 
OsyectivE: To teach understanding and prac- 
tice of the Episcopal faith. 
Prices: Pupils’ work books, each $1.10 
Teachers’ manuals re i; Ly, each .50 
Teachers’ manuals IV to x each .75 
No samples or books on approval. 
Payment with orders. 


ST. JAMES LESSONS 


P. O. Box 221, 


Larchmont, N. Y. 


“1 AM FA-YING” 


The story of a Siamese Cat 
(A fairy tale for adults) 
By 
Maud Linker 
Katydid Publishing Co. 


73 Nassau Boulevard 
Garden City, L.I., N.Y. 


25% DISCOUNT 
ON ALL BOOKS 


10% on Texts and Technical Books 


ANY BOOKS YOU CHOOSE 


(1) Deduct 25% from list price. 
(2) Add 20c per book for postage. 
(3) Send Check or Money Order, 
Charge Account to Institutions 
THRIFTY BOOK CLUB 
206 W. 15th St., Dept. EN. Y. C. [1, N.Y. 
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CTOBER, 


books 
rn abr ive f 

LETTERS TO YOUNG CHURCHES, 
by J. B. Phillips. 225 pp. New York. 
Macmillan Co. Macmillan Paperback 
No. 28. $1.25. A _ fine paperback 
edition of the New Testament epistles 
in free translation which first appeared 
in 1947. The Rey. Mr. Phillips has since 
gained a well-deserved reputation for 
this book and his versions of the Gos- 
pels and the Acts. A superb (and now 


less expensive) gateway to the message 
of the New Testament for any reader. 


THE DAY OF LIGHT: THE BIBI- 
CAL AND LITURGICAL MEANING 
OF SUNDAY, by H. B. Porter. 86 pp. 
Greenwich. Seabury Press. Paper $1.75 

This well written little book is an 
excellent study of the meaning not only 
of Sunday but of the worship that 
occurs on that day. Laymen ought to 
find this one especially palatable. 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S TEST, by E. M. 
Green. 94 pp. _New York. More- 
house-Barlow, Autumn Selection: Epis- 
copal Book Club. (No price given.) 

This book will probably arouse im- 
patience—and nostalgia. It is like tea 
with three lumps where only one is 
desired. Written in the England of 
1914, it is a novel and a rather naive 
period piece made even more difficult 
for Americans by the mood and details 
of the Established Church. 

But with all that it deserves our at- 
tention. What would happen in the 
Episcopal Church if we concentrated on 
worshipping God for two years? If we 
suspended all the parish organizational 
machinery not directly connected with 
the demands of the Prayer Book, what 
would the results be? Three lumps or 
one, this is worth tasting. 


GOD’S UNFOLDING PURPOSE, by 
Suzanne de Dietrich (translated by 
Robert McAfee Brown). 287 pp. Phila- 
delphia. Westminster Press. $4.50. 

Probably the best guide to the study 
of the Bible, for groups or individuals, 
that we have. 


CONTEMPORARY, 


GOD OUR 
by J. B. Phillips, reviewed in our 
last issue is published in the United 
States by Macmillan Co. Paper, 
$1.25. 


Mary Ellen 
Chase 


HER NEW BEST SELLER | 
IS “A JOYOUS STORY 
OF MAINE LONG AGO” 
—wN. Y. Herald Tribune 


THE LOVELY 
AMBITION 


$3.95 at bookstores 
NORTON 
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* THE PEOPLE’S * 
>t 

*ANGLICAN MISSAL*® 
* 2 
He American Edition ‘ 
* Size 4%” x 6%’. Bound in a red. % 
* or black, durable, fabricated cloth, % 
* tooled cover; printed on white paper. % 
* Ordinary and Canon in two colors, % 
% Price $7.50 with plain edges; $12.00 with x 
I gold edges and ribbon markers. % 
* % 
a THE FRANK GAVIN % 
% LITURGICAL FOUNDATION 
eS Mount Sinai, Long Island, New York & 
BA CIHIHICRICIOEIEIEIHIEIHin Hee tetetete tii 


CALVARY BOOKSHOP 
61 Gramercy Park North 
New York 10, N. Y. 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS OF ALL 
PUBLISHERS 


e Prompt mail order service ¢ Dis- 

count to clergy and church groups 

Open Monday 1-7:30 P.M. Tuesday 

thru Friday, 1-5:30 P.M, 
Closed Saturdays 


Telephone 
GR 5-1216 


ENJOY the 
science of happiness in 


courtship, marriage, 
parenthood... Learn itin.. 


being 
married 


evelyn m. duvall 
and reuben hill 


Illus. 448 pp. Only $4.95 
at your bookseller 


ASSOCIATION PRESS * 291 B'WY,N.Y.7 


THE 
ANGLICAN BREVIARY 


Containing both the Night and Day 
Offices in one volume 

This book is printed on Warren’s 
Thintext p slightly tinted, in 
two colors, (geet and red, through- 
out the entire volume. 

We can furnish books in the fol- 
lowing bindings: 
Black or red Fabrikoid 


Black or red Fabrikoid with gold 
edges, and six ribbon markers . $25.00 


FRANK GAVIN LITURGICAL 
FOUNDATION 
Mount Sinai, Long Island, New York 
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Order from: St. Jude*’s Church 

Box 1027—Walterboro, S.C. 

Price: $2.00 & 25¢ handling 
“The Cookbook with a Personality’ 


OSBORNE 


CHALICES 
EVERY KIND OF FINE 
CHURCH SILVERWARE 


Send for illustrated books N:E 


117 GOWER STREET 
LONDON WCl1, ENGLAND 


Only ELMCRAFT 
gives You 


BOXES 
Free! 


in addition to your big 


Christmas 
cards, all occa- 
sion cards, sta- 
tionery, gift 
wrappings, rib- 
bons and gift 
items! Personal 
name - imprint 
cards and wed- 
ding invitations! 


Thousands of H ; 

: = profit . . . with every 
ough ery : order for 150 boxes... 
2 FOR YOUR CHOICE! 

43 
\ pERF \SING First in the industry ...a 
\\} \ A bonus that raises your 
U profit to 125 per cent 


- more than double 
your money! 


WRITE TODAY FOR DETAILS! 


} ELMCRAFT CHICAGO j 
§ 5930 S. Western Avenue, Dept. F-103 
1 Chicago 36, Illinois n 
( Vm interested in your fund raising plon. | 
' DC I'm interested in selling cards on my own, | 
| NAME 
i ' 
, ADDRESS j 

' 
' city STATE = th 
82 


CALENDAR AND RADIO-TY 


OCTOBER 

17-21 Episcopal Chaplains of the West Coast 
Conference, School of the Prophets, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

18 St. Luke the Evangelist 

18-20 National Convocation on Church in Town 
and Country, Denver, Colo. 

19 Annuol Corporate Communion for all 
Episcopalians in the academic community. 

22 St. Paul's College (Lawrenceville, Va.) 
Alumni Dinner, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City 

27-29 7th National Conference on Clinical-Pas- 


toral Education, Washington, D.C. 


28 St. Simon and St. Jude, Apostles 


NOVEMBER 
1 All Saints’ Day 
6-11 Institute in Adult Christian Education, In- 


diana University, Bloomington. Co-ordina- 
tor: John McKinley, Box 42, Bloomington, 


Ind. 
12-17 House of Bishops Meeting, Dallas, Tex. 
15-17 Conference on Episcopal Church Work 


Among Chinese in the U.S., San Francisco; 
National Council Div. of Racial Minorities; 
Seminar on the United Nations, Christian 
Social Relations Dept., National Council, 
281 Park Ave. South, New York 10, N.Y. 


26 Thanksgiving 


27 Annual Corporate Communion for Men 
and Boys of the Episcopal Church. 


29 First Sunday in Advent 


EPISCOPAL RADIO AND TV 


Television 


Adventurous Mission, 13  twenty-eight-and-a-half- 
minute films. Free. 


Man to Man, 13 fifteen-minute TV talks by the 
Rev. Theodore P. Ferris. Free. 


A Thought for Today, 22 one-minute inspirational 
thoughts for station openings and closings. Free. 


Radio 


Canterbury Hour, 26 new fifteen-minute devotional 
programs for Sundays featuring an outstanding 
radio choir and guests. 


The Search, 52 fifteen-minute dramatic programs, 
with Robert Young as host. For local radio sto- 
tions. Free. 


Viewpoint, Saturdays, 6:15 to 6:30 p.m., EST, 
Mutual Broadcasting Network. Fifteen-minute 
award-winning interviews. For local stations, 52, 
free. 


A Thought for Today, 26 one-minute inspirational 
thoughts for station openings and closings. On 
one disc. Free. 


A Word for the Day, 26 new one-minute thought- 
ful spots with Bill Shipley. On one disc. Free. 


Trinity, 52 half-hour worship programs from Trin- 
ity Church, New York City. For local stations. 


Booking information from Division of Radio and 
TV, 281 Park Avenue South, New York 10, N.Y. 


Meetings, conferences, and events of regional, pro- 
yinciol, or national interest will be included in the 
Calendar as space permits. Announcements should 
be sent to The Episcopafian Calendar, 44 East 23rd 
Street, Room 1009, New York 10, N.Y., as far in 
advance as possible. 


’ 


HAND MADE CROSSE! 
Sterling Silver or 14K Gol 
& Styles Available— 
Write For Free Folder 


<@ ilustrated Actual Size 
with 18” chain 


Silver— 14K Gold— 
Na 140 No. 280 
$6.75 $28.75 


Benjamin S. Skinne 
11041/, Broadway 


Columbus, Ga. 


FRESH PECAN HALVES 


South’s Oldest Shipper 
Organizations Make Money Selling O1 
Pound Bags JUMBO HALVES and PIECE 
Season Starts First Week of November. W 
Prepay Shipments. You Pay us when Sol 
Write for Details. 


SULLIVAN PECAN CO., CRESTVIEW, FL/ 


A NEW ADDRESS? 


Please send the address label from 
your last copy of THE EPISCO. 
PALIAN, as well as the new ad 
dress, when notifying us of an ad. 
dress change. Allow four to six weeks 
for the changeover. Be sure to in 
clude your postal zone number, it 
any, and the name of your new 
parish. 


THE EPISCOPALIAN 


Box 199, Madison Square Station 
New York 10, N. Y. 


VESTMENTS 


the Altar 
the Clergy 
the Choir 


Custom-Sewn 
FINISHED 


AND | 
“Make-it- Yourself” | 
CUT-OUT KITS 


Send for 
LARGE CATALOGUE 


showing a_ side-by-side com 

parison of prices for all typ» 

of vestments and hangings : 

both finished and cut-out fh 
form 


C.M. ALMY & SON, In« 


562 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


THE Episcops §N 


“tnnouneing. ti 


The New Cooperative Publishing Program of 


THE PRESS 
AND 


Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 


Starting with conversations between the Seabury Press and 
SPCK during the Lambeth Conference, and coming to fruition 


through a firm agreement in June 1960, this new program marks 


the beginning of a close cooperation between two great publishing 
houses serving the Anglican Communion. The Seabury Press is 
now ready to distribute to the American book market a selected 
list of outstanding § PC K publications. This growing program 
provides for an ever-expanding list to give American readers ready 
access to some of today’s finest religious literature. 


A few of the outstanding authors... 


W. O. E. OESTERLEY ° A. E. J. RAWLINSON 
J. BURNABY « MAX WARREN ° C. H. DODD 
LEONARD HODGSON « J. E.L. OULTON 
W. K. LOWTHER CLARKE °¢ W.R. INGE 
HARRY BLAMIRES « G.L. PRESTIGE 
C.K. BARRETT « T. H. ROBINSON 


SEABURY —SPCK titles are available at many 
religious bookstores or direct from the publisher. 


GREENWICH, CONN. 


BAPTISMAL CROSS. Sterling 
Silver in Celtic design. In 
three sizes: No. B/664_ — 
all sterling silver 2’ hand- 
engraved Cross on’ 18” 
chain, gift boxed, $3.95. 
(Cross only, carded,- $2.60). 
No. B/665 (illustrated) — 


_as above except 112” Cross 


with chain, $2.95 (Cross 
only, carded, $1.60). No. 
B/666 — as above except 
1%" Cross, with chain, $2.50 
(Cross only, carded, $1.15). 


All jewelry plus 10% Federal Excise Tax unless order specifies that article 
is to be used for religious purposes 


TRUE CELTIC CROSS in Ster- 
ling Silver. In three sizes: 
No. B/667—ail sterling silver 
2” hand-engraved Cross on 
18” chain, gift boxed, $4.25 
(Cross only, carded, $2.90). 
No. B/668 (illustrated) — 
same as above except 1/2” 
Cross, $3.25 (Cross only, 
carded, $1.90). No. B/669— 
same as above except 114” 
Cross, $2.80 (Cross only, 
carded, $1.45). 


CHRISTUS REX CRUCIEIX. 
No. B/M1960 — Hand-en- 
graved sterling silver Cruci- 
fix on 18” sterling chain, 
gift boxed, $3.95 (Crucifix 
only, carded, $2.50). 


HAND-ENGRAVED CROSS. In 
1/20 12kt. yellow gold 
filled or in sterling silver. 
No. B/G9237 yellow gold 
filled, $5. No. B/S9237 
sterling silver, $4. 


CHRIST THE KING CRUCI- 
FIX. In 14” size, finished in 
light oak or walnut with 
deep-relief designed corpus 
of Christus Rex. Size of cor- 
pus is 6%’ — in your choice 
of silver or gold plate. 
Supplied in maroon-sateen- 
lined gift box. No. B/1502 
—$9.95. Please specify light 
oak or walnut finish cross; 
gold or silver corpus. 

We have a large selec- 
tion of other crosses and cru- 
cifixes in our large catalog. 


CROSS PENDANT in Sterling 
Silver with 7 Marcasite Stones. 
The light blue cloisonné cross 
is set on a white pearl back- 
ground. A dainty eye-ap- 
pealing pendant, mounted 
on 18” sterling chain. 

No. B/1393, gift boxed, 
$5.95. 


HEAD OF CHRIST Medal. 
Hand-engraved sterling  sil- 
ver, 2” in diameter. Inscrip- 
tion on reverse side: “Il am 
an Episcopalian.” 

No. B/519 — on 24” me- 
dium weight chain, gift 
boxed, $6.50 (medal only, 
carded, $4.00). 


No. B/1502. Same as No. 
B/519, except 7’ diameter. 
On 18” sterling silver chain, 
gift boxed, $3.35 (medal 
only, carded, $1.80). 


TA Loe . c Wi 4 oS need fe 
FREE CATALOG: Send 25¢ in coin or stamps for our large illustrated catalog dis- 


. "f5 at 4 ‘ e a2 fener 
playing many gift suggestions, altarware, etc. You may deduct this amount from 
5 ec aa Sgt Pt 
your first order. If you are ordering from this ad, a FREE catalog will be mailed 
, rc \ ; P f 
to you on r est. When ordering, please send check or money order. No C.O.D. 
ders. please 
orders, please. 
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